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Foreigners  in  Ante-Bellum  Savannah 

By  Herbert  Weaver* 


Construction  of  the  Central  Railroad  uas  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  Savannah.  The  port  had  already  lost  retail  trade 
to  towns  of  the  expanding  upland  cotton  region,  and  in  1833 
its  river  trade  was  in  danger  of  being  diverted  to  Charleston  via 
the  newly  built  Hamburg  railroad.  Savannah  responded  to  the 
latter  threat  by  reaching  into  the  interior  with  its  own  railway 
to  Macon,  finally  completed  in  1843.'  The  project  was  an  im¬ 
mediate  success,  ushenng  in  an  era  of  growth  and  prosperity 
which  lasted  until  the  Civil  War.*  The  town’s  population  which 
had  remained  almost  static  from  1800  to  1830  nearly  trebled  in 
the  next  thirty  years.*  Perhaps  more  significant  than  mere  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers,  however,  was  the  influx  of  people  of  foreign 
birth.  Some  of  these  came  to  Savannah  to  participate  in  con¬ 
struction  of  the  railway;  others  were  attracted  by  economic  op¬ 
portunities  resulting  from  its  completion.  Whatever  their  mo¬ 
tives  for  coming  these  foreigners  were  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  life  of  the  town  in  late  ante-bellum  years. 

Unlike  many  piorts  of  the  lower  South,  Savannah’s  history  was 
not  rooted  in  periods  of  Spanish  or  French  occupation.  Its  pre¬ 
dominantly  Protestant  population  of  British  origins  had  been 
little  affected  by  the  small  number  of  immigrants  who  had  come 
in  through  the  years.  Now,  however,  the  little  trickle  of  for¬ 
eigners  swelled  into  a  steadily  increasing  flow,  neither  Protestant 
nor  British.  By  1848  about  40  per  cent  of  all  white  adult  males 
were  of  foreign  birth,^  and  by  i860  the  entire  adult  white  popu¬ 
lation  was  approximately  half  native  and  half  alien-bom.®  More- 

•■Mr.  WMV<»r  Is  a  memb<>r  of  the  History  Department  of  Vanderbilt  Unlrer- 
slty. 

1.  For  a  sketeh  of  the  hiiildinir  of  the  Central  Railroad  see  TTlrlch  B.  Phil¬ 
lips.  Hittorv  of  Tranuportation  in  the  Eaetem  Cotton  Belt  (New  York,  lOOK), 
25::ff. 

2.  Visitors  to  Savannah  frequently  rommented  on  the  Inereasintt  business  ar- 
tivity,  sometimes  contrasting  It  with  conditions  in  neiKhborlni;  towns.  Tyrone 
Power,  Impreneione  of  America  During  the  Yearn  IHSS,  tH-H,  1HS5  (London, 
183(1),  117ff. ;  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Lettera  of  a  Traveller  .  ,  .  (New  York, 
18.50),  343;  (J.  F.  Greenoutch],  “The  City  of  Savannah,"  in  Ilunt'a  Merchants’ 
Magasine.  .  .  .  July,  1853,  pp.  58-62. 

3.  Savannah's  population  in  the  census  years  from  1800  to  I860  was: 
1800,  5.166;  1810,  5,215;  1820,  7,723;  1830,  7.776;  1840,  11,214;  1850,  15,312; 
1860,  22.292. 

4.  Joseph  Bancroft,  Cenaua  of  the  Cltg  of  Savannah  (Savannah.  1848),  10. 

5.  The  total  white  population  was  13.875  of  whom  It  Is  estimated  that  60 
per  cent,  or  8,325,  were  adults.  There  were  4,136  forelKiiers  in  Savannah  who 
were  twenty  years  <»f  ape  or  over.  Compiled  from  KIphth  Census.  1860,  Schedule 
1  (Cnpublishwd). 
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over,  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  white  population  between 
1850  and  i860  consisted  either  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  or 
children  born  to  foreign  parents  during  the  decade.® 

Housing  the  immigrants  presented  a  major  problem.  Only  a 
few  could  afford  to  rent  or  buy  houses  in  the  existing  residential 
areas.  Small  shopkeepers  ordinarily  resided  under  the  roofs  where 
they  establishecl  their  businesses.  Most  of  the  newcomers,  there¬ 
fore,  drifted  into  slums  which  sprang  up  on  the  fringes  of  the 
town,  especially  on  the  west  where  the  Central  station  was  lo¬ 
cated.  Yamacraw,  a  swampy  area  in  the  northwest,  formerly  in¬ 
habited  largely  by  free  Negroes,  soon  became  the  place  of  great¬ 
est  concentration  of  foreigners.  Bordering  on  the  river  and  the 
canal,  this  district  had  no  attraction  except  cheap  rent.  It  was 
poorly  drained  and  without  sanitation  facilities,  while  the  houses 
were  of  the  shabbiest  construction.  Large  numbers  of  adult  males 
who  had  no  close  family  ties  crowded  into  disreputable  board¬ 
ing  houses.  By  1848  Oglethorpe  Ward,  which  included  Yama¬ 
craw,  had  a  population  of  2,326,  while  the  average  population 
of  the  other  wards  was  only  473.’  It  is  not  surprising  therefore 
that  ^’amacraw  became  notorious  for  its  vice,  filth,  and  general 
disorder.® 

Almost  70  per  cent  of  the  foreigners  in  Savannah  were  Irish, 
and  they  comprised  a  large  portion  of  the  unfortunate  Yama¬ 
craw  population.  For  the  most  part  they  were  unskilled  workers 
with  little  or  no  education  who  had  arrived  virtually  penniless. 
They  were  obliged  to  live  wherever  they  could  find  shelter  and 
to  take  whatever  jobs  they  could  get,  regardless  of  individual 
tastes  or  aptitudes.  If  they  acquired  skills  which  enabled  them 
to  find  more  suitable  homes  and  more  congenial  types  of  em¬ 
ployment  their  places  as  residents  of  Yamacraw  and  as  workers 
at  menial  tasks  were  quickly  taken  by  other  Irishmen  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  arrive.*  Almost  none  came  with  enough  capital  to 
set  up  businesses  of  their  own.  Those  with  sufficient  education 
readily  found  places  as  clerks  and  bookkeepers,  and  a  few  picked 
up  employment  as  watchmen  or  messengers.  Most  of  the  jobs 
which  they  were  forced  to  take,  however,  required  backbreak- 

Tti<>  totnl  InorpaHP  in  white  population  waa  .%.480,  and  the  inoreawe  in 
foreign-born  wae  2,21  S.  There  were  approximately  1,500  children  of  foreign  par- 
ente  who  were  leaR  than  ten  year?  old. 

Bancroft,  renaa*  o/  the  City  of  ftavannah,  15ff. 

8.  .lohnaton  B.  Tufta,  Minority  Report  on  the  Impntpriety  of  Cuttiny  Doten 
the  Growth  on  the  Conal  and  tt»  Immediate  Seinhhorhood  (Savannah.  1844),  3. 

».  Ihiilp  Mominff  Nrw»  (Savannah),  February  25.  1852;  The  Ravnnnah 
Doily  Georgian,  Di>cemlier  17.  1853. 
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ing  toil  which  some  of  them  had  not  the  health  or  stamina  to 
endure.  Many  never  completely  recovered  from  severe  priva¬ 
tions  suffered  before  emigration  and  during  the  voyage  to 
America.*® 

The  Germans,  including  many  Jews,  were  next  to  the  Irish 
in  numbers,  but  their  situation  was  quite  different.  They  were 
better  educated,  and  few  were  without  skills  or  capital.  Further¬ 
more,  ships  bringing  immigrants  out  of  German  ports  were 
superior  to  those  which  brought  the  Irish,  and  most  Germans 
arrived  in  good  physical  condition.**  Many  of  them  lived  tem¬ 
porarily  in  the  slums,  but  as  they  set  up  their  shops  they  moved 
out,  frequently  giving  employment  and  shelter  to  others  of  their 
rationality  who  were  of  less  substance.  Difference  of  language 

{•resented  a  barrier,  but  they  uniformly  fared  better  than  the 
rish.  National  groups  other  than  the  Germans  and  Irish  were 
widely  distributed  in  economic  status  and  their  numbers  were 
relatively  small.** 

In  general  aliens  readily  adjusted  to  types  of  employment 
which  the  town  provided.  In  1850  they  were  engaged  in  about 
a  hundred  different  occupations,  but  more  than  a  third  were 
common  laborers.  Ten  years  later  they  were  following  twice 
as  many  pursuits,  and  the  percentage  of  common  laborers  among 
them  had  dwindled  noticeably.  Many  worked  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties  with  the  Central  Railroad  while  others  were  engaged  in  the 
transfer  of  freight  between  the  station  and  the  wharves.  Con¬ 
struction  work  which  accompanied  the  continuing  prosperity 
of  the  town  found  recruits  among  the  immigrants  and  provided 
jobs  for  many  carpenters,  painters,  plasterers,  and  brickmasons. 
The  presence  of  the  newcomers  which  had  somewhat  stimulated 
the  building  boom  also  created  an  enlarged  retail  business,  and 
into  this  field  the  immigrants  moved  so  rapidly  that  by  i860 
they  controlled  a  majority  of  the  smaller  businesses  which  dealt 
in  foods  and  wearing  apparel.  Grocers,  bakers,  butchers,  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  clothiers  combined  outnumbered  common  lab¬ 
orers  among  them.  Contrary  to  local  custom  immigrant  women 

10.  An  pve-wltneHH  account  of  wretched  condItionM  of  ImmlftmntM  en  route 
to  Savannah  aee  Emily  P.  Burke,  Keminiteencea  of  Oeori/Ui  (lOberlin,  Ohio], 
18.Vi).  8-9. 

11.  InveatlKation  of  oonditiona  oa  immigrant  veHaela  ultimately  brought  Im- 
provementR.  From  reporta  of  the  inveatlgatlon  it  ia  ohvioua  that  Irlnh  immi- 
grantfl  underwent  the  aevereat  hardshipa.  See  "Report  of  Select  Committee  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Staten  on  the  SickneeR  and  Mortality  on  Board  Emi¬ 
grant  Shipn,”  in  Senate  Reporta,  33  Cong.  1  Scrr.,  1853-1854. 

12.  ('ompiled  from  Seventh  CenauR,  1850,  Schedule  I,  and  Eighth  Cenaun, 
1860,  Schedule  I  (Unpubllahed). 
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earned  their  own  living  or  supplemented  family  incomes,  often 
following  pursuits  earlier  dominated  by  Negroes.  They  worked 
as  seamstresses,  milliners,  laundresses,  boarding  house  keepers, 
and  servants.  Most  of  those  in  domestic  service  were  Irish,  scores 
of  whom  found  places  in  the  homes  of  wealthy  slaveholding 
families.*® 

As  the  immigrants  became  settled  into  the  community  they 
tended  to  accept  local  mores,  especially  in  their  relationship  with 
Negroes.  Although  poverty  sometimes  forced  them  to  live  in 
the  same  area  with  free  Negroes,  and  persuaded  them  to  engage 
in  covert  trade  with  slaves,  they  managed  to  maintain  the  social 
barrier  between  the  races.  Moreover,  they  accepted  the  prevail¬ 
ing  attitude  toward  the  institution  of  slaver)\  During  the  heat 
of  the  sectional  controversy  St.  Patrick’s  Day  toasts  were  as  in¬ 
temperate  as  were  the  pronouncements  of  the  most  rabid  na¬ 
tives.  The  following  are  fairly  typical:  “May  the  escutcheon  of 
my  adopted  and  favored  country  never  be  tarnished  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  motto  of  the  infuriate  bigot  or  the  mad  abolitionist- 
two  of  the  most  venomous  vipers  that  could  possibly  be  fos¬ 
tered  in  a  nation’s  bosom’’;*^  “The  South!  —  She  is  able  to  take 
care  of  her  own  interests!  She  will  tolerate  no  legislation  on  her 
vested  rights!  Death  to  the  traitor  who  would  dare  to  interfere 
with  them,  and  thus  dissever  the  bonds  that  connect  our  glorious 
Union’’;*®  “America  —  The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave.  May  she  ever  escape  the  desolating  influence  of  abolition¬ 
ists,  fanatics  and  mobites.’’** 

In  1855  the  local  Turnverein  “seceded’’  from  the  national  or- 
gani7.ation  because  of  a  resolution  opposing  slavery  which  was 
passed  at  a  national  convention  in  Buffalo.**  The  next  vear  for¬ 
eigners  of  practically  every  nationality  represented  in  Savannah 
took  part  m  a  mass  meeting  to  consider  action  on  the  Kansas 
question.  They  were  as  critical  of  Northerners  as  were  the  na¬ 
tives.*®  It  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  the  reputation 
for  opposing  slavery  which  is  attributed  to  the  German  immi¬ 
grants  as  a  whole  was  not  applicable  to  those  w  ho  settled  in  the 
&)uth,  and  that  the  Germans  w'ere  prone  to  accept  conditions 

13.  IbUt. 

14.  ToaMt  offered  •>y  Father  Jeremiah  F.  O'Neill.  Oeorptaw,  March  20,  ISST. 

15.  Toaat  offered  by  C.  MacArdell.  Oeorgian,  March  20,  1831#. 

16.  Toaat  offered  by  Michael  Prendencaat.  Ibid. 

17.  Morning  Netet,  November  9,  1855. 

18.  Ibid.,  March  26.  1856. 
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as  they  existed  wherever  they  settled.**  Certainly  the  Germans 
in  Savannah  were  no  different  from  other  aliens,  most  of  w'hom 
acquired  slaves  as  soon  as  they  were  financially  able.** 

While  the  foreigners  gradually  made  adjustments  to  the  ways 
of  the  community  during  the  1850’s,  the  community  in  turn  per¬ 
ceptibly  changed  because  of  their  presence.  Among  the  local 
institutions  most  affected  were  the  churches.  Protestant  congre¬ 
gations  received  relatively  few  new'  members  although  among 
them  were  several  ministers  who  served  local  churches.*'  Catho¬ 
lics  and  Jews,  however,  came  in  sufficient  numbers  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  their  Savannah  congregations. 

Sephardic  Jews,  using  a  Portuguese  service,  had  worshipped  in 
Savannah  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  when  the  late  ante¬ 
bellum  immigration  reached  its  peak,  and  their  congregation 
had  been  incorporated  since  1790.  Mickva  Israel  had  taken  in  a 
few  German  Jews  from  time  to  time,  but  it  remained  small  and 
poor,  with  the  old  families  keeping  firm  control.  With  reluctance 
they  accepted  more  and  more  of  the  Germans  until  the  new¬ 
comers  were  in  a  majority.  Rules  regarding  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  were  liberalized,  and  regulations  governing  membership, 
seatholding,  and  voting  were  relaxed.  In  1852  German-bom  Jacob 
Rosenfeld  became  the  first  full-time  Rabbi.  The  synagogue  was 
much  strengthened  numerically  and  financially,  and  while  the 
congregation  generally  chose  their  Parnass  from  the  old  Sephar¬ 
dic  families,  a  new  era  had  davvned.** 

The  local  Catholic  group  had  neither  the  continuity  nor  the 
stability  which  had  characterized  Mickva  Israel.  As  a  congrega¬ 
tion  it  had  come  into  being  about  1800  and  for  years  consisted 
of  a  small  heterogeneous  group,  I^^differently  served  by  itinerant 
priests.  In  the  early  1830’s  an  Ir'sh-bom  priest,  Jeremiah  F. 
O’Neill,  came  to  Savannah  to  live  and  proved  of  inestimable 

19.  AiKlreaw  Dorpnlen.  “The  German  Element  and  the  iHsueii  of  the  CItU  War,” 
i/i'eaiaaififii  Vallfff  ilinturical  Rtrieye,  XXIX  (June,  1942),  55-70. 

20.  In  IHOO  1.V2  people  of  forelmi  hlrth  were  Hlaveboldern,  of  whom  47  were 
IrUh,  37  (ierman,  and  18  EnKlIxh.  Other  Hlaveholder*  amona  the  allena  were 
ScotH,  Frenrh,  Italiana,  Portuaueae,  KuHilana,  and  HcandinaTiana.  Elahtb  Cen- 
sna.  ihOO,  Schedule  II  (l7npul>llRlied). 

21.  Jamea  and  W’illlam  Quantock,  Methodlati  from  ElnRland,  W.  Epplna. 
Lutheran  from  Oermany,  and  Thoniaa  Kambaut.  Baptiat  from  France  were 
amona  the  Proteatant  mlnlatera.  Homing  Neira,  September  4,  1852.  December 
.V.  185.3,  January  5.  1855:  Ororijian,  January  4,  1850.  See  alao  Hayaood  S.  Bow¬ 
den.  Hintory  of  Savannah  UrthodUn^  .  .  .  (Macon,  1929),  76. 

22.  Mlnutea  of  MIckve  larael.  paanim.  Pbotoatatic  copy  In  Jewlah  Archlv-a, 
('incinnati.  W'hile  the  early  mlnuttni  uae  the  form  above,  all  later  documents  re- 
latina  to  the  conareaation  aive  the  spelllna  Mickva  Israel.  See  also  F.  D.  I.ee 
and  J.  L.  Aanew,  HUtorical  Record  of  the  Citg  of  NarannaA  (Savannah,  1869), 
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benefit  to  the  people  of  his  faith.^*  Diplomatic  and  unselfish,  he 
gained  the  respect  and  good  will  of  most  of  the  town  and  thus 
was  in  position  to  help  those  of  his  countrymen  who  came  later. 
He  worked  tirelessly  to  find  employment  for  his  incoming  flock, 
recruiting  whole  labor  gangs  for  construction  work  on  the  rail- 
road.^^  He  acted  as  mediator  between  them  and  their  employers, 
;tnd  when  Connaughtmen  and  Munstermen  renewed  an  ancient 
ieud  while  working  on  the  railroad  right-of-way  he  spent  weeks 
in  their  camps  trying  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement.  Mean¬ 
while  he  made  a  fine  impression  on  the  natives  in  the  vicinity.^® 

O’Neill  not  only  did  much  to  mitigate  the  hardships  of  the 
Irish  when  they  first  arrived,  but  continued  his  work  in  their 
behalf  after  they  became  settled.  He  was  instrumental  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  gave  direction  to  the  women, 
Irish-Dom  like  himself,  in  their  effort  to  care  for  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  brood  of  Catholic  orphans.^**  He  sponsored  a  campaign 
against  drinking  which  prompted  a  Protestant  temperance  leader 
many  years  later  to  say  that  he  was  “the  moving  spirit”  of  the 
early  movement  in  the  state  and  “a  great  power  for  good  in  Sa¬ 
vannah,  and  chiefly  among  a  class  of  persons  who  could  not  have 
been  reached  through  any  other  agency Meanwhile  hLs  con¬ 
gregation  grew  into  the  largest  in  town.  Other  priests  joined 
him,  and  in  1850  a  Savannah  diocese  was  created.  By  i860  the 
Catholic  church  had  become  a  powerful  factor  in  affairs  of  the 
community. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Catholic  congregation  did  not  go 
unnoticed  by  the  natives.  Indifference  changed  to  uneasiness,  and 
as  most  of  the  Catholics  were  Irish  it  was  around  this  group  that 
anxiety  centered.  Savannah  was  proud  of  its  long  tradition  of 


23.  John  OilniHry  Khi>a,  A  Hintory  of  tkr  Catholic  Church  Within  the  United 
Staten,  (4  yola..  New  York.  1892),  IV,  101. 

24.  In  1837  O’Neill  Inserted  an  advertlaement  in  a  local  paper  headed  ".300 
I.aboiirera  Wante«l."  Croriiian,  February  23,  1837.  ImmiirrantH  uaed  O’Neill  ax 
a  reference  in  tryine  to  itet  Joba  or  in  aettinK  up  new  buaineaaea.  For  example 
aee  Georgian,  November  2,  1838. 

25.  Several  lettera  from  a  peraon  who  lived  alone  the  riitbt-of-way  deecrlbed 
O’Nelll’a  actionH  fully,  Geort/ian,  March  30,  1838,  .March  1*5,  19,  1839.  For  an 
account  of  hia  mediation  aee  J.  J.  O’Connell,  Catholicity  In  the  Carolinan  and 
Georgia  .  .  .  (New  York.  1879),  502;  and  Martha  Gallaudet  Warlnf;  (ed.). 
"Charlea  Seton  Hardee’a  Recollectiona  of  Old  Savannah,”  in  Geornia  Hintorical 
Quarterly,  XII  (December,  1928),  380.  Despite  the  apparent  (gravity  of  the 
situation  alonK  the  rixbt-of-way  the  official  reports  of  the  railway  merely  men¬ 
tion  “aome  disturbances  orlsinatine  from  sectional  differences  amone  the  lab¬ 
orers."  Report*  of  the  Rrenidmti,  Knejineen-in-Chiet  and  Superintendents,  of  the 
Central  Rail-Road  and  Banking  Company  of  Georgia  (Savannah,  1854).  34. 

26.  Charles  Edgeworth  Jones,  Education  In  Georgia  ( Washinitton,  1889),  22; 
O’Connell,  Catholicity  In  the  Carolina*  and  Georgia,  112;  Shea,  A  History  of 
the  Catholic  Church  Within  the  United  States,  IV,  9,3,  101.  The  City  of  Savannah 
fcave  a  lot  for  the  buildini;.  Georgian,  March  21,  1846. 

27.  H.  A.  Scomp.  Kinn  Alcohol  In  the  Realm  of  King  Cotton  .  .  .  (Blakely, 
Ga.,  1888),  426,  428;  Republican,  February  11,  1841. 
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religious  tolerance,  and  some  of  its  most  respected  citizens  were 
Irisn-bom,  albeit  most  of  them  were  Protestants  from  North 
Ireland.  Moreover,  on  frequent  occasions  during  Ireland’s  tra¬ 
vails  local  leaders  had  openly  expressed  sympathy  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  people  of  Old  Erin.^*  Members  of  the  highly  regarded 
Hibernian  Society  had  often  enthusiastically  applauded  that  fav¬ 
orite  St.  Patrick’s  Day  toast,  “America  as  she  is,  and  Ireland  as 
she  ought  to  be— free  and  independent.”*’* 

Sympathy  which  the  populace  had  for  the  Irish  weakened  as 
they  poured  into  Savannah,  for  unlike  the  Germans  and  British, 
they  did  not  immediately  fit  into  the  local  scene.  They  were  free 
white  laborers,  a  class  which  had  never  been  large  in  the  town, 
and  they  were  Catholics  in  a  traditionally  Protestant  community. 
Moreover,  practices  of  the  old  country  were  in  conflict  with 
local  usage.  Some  of  the  Irish  ignored  city  ordinances  governing 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  keeping  their  shops  open  and  sell¬ 
ing  liquor  and  sometimes  disturbed  church  services  with  their 
carousing.*® 

Particularly  offensive  was  the  influence  they  had  on  the  Ne¬ 
groes.  Slaves  of  the  surrounding  area  who  were  permitted  to  sell 
country  produce  in  the  town  were  sometimes  prone  to  steal  such 
produce  from  their  masters.  Foreign  tradesmen,  notably  the 
Irish,  accepted  without  question  whatever  the  slaves  brought  in. 
Most  of  them  began  this  trade  with  no  intention  of  doing  wrong 
and  were  unaware  of  the  fact  that  they  were  perhaps  encourag¬ 
ing  the  slaves  to  steal.  The  trade  became  so  lucrative,  however, 
that  some  continued  it  clandestinely  with  full  knowledge  that 
they  were  going  counter  to  established  customs  and  even  violat¬ 
ing  city  ordinances.  Furthermore,  they  often  paid  slaves  in  liquor 
with  the  result  that  they  became  disorderly.  A  few  Irish  and 
Jewish  peddlers  who  operated  at  the  edge  of  town  were  par¬ 
ticularly  persistent  in  illicit  trade  and  successfully  resisted  all 
efforts  of  the  authorities  to  suppress  it.®^ 

as.  Id  1828  "The  AHHooiation  «f  the  KrlendH  of  Ireland  In  Savannah"  waa 
orvaniKed.  with  Richard  W.  Haberaham,  William  Davlea,  Mordecal  Myera  and 
John  (tiillmartin,  amont;  the  officera.  Grurgian,  September  25,  1828.  In  184U 
the  Oror</ian  called  attention  to  action  In  Mobile  to  aid  the  aufferlni;  poor  in 
Ireland  and  called  upon  Savannah  to  do  llkewiae.  Georgian,  March  2T.  1840. 

2t*.  Thia  toaat  with  minor  varlationa  waa  almoat  an  annual  offering  at  the 
St.  Patrlck’a  I)av  meetlni;  of  the  tlibernian  S<»clety.  Thla  particular  veraion 
appeared  in  18.37.  Genri/ian,  March  18,  1837. 

30.  The  problem  of  diaturbance  of  public  worahip  waa  not  a  new  one  In 
Savannah,  but  it  waa  K^eatly  aitfiravateo  after  the  foreiirnera  became  more  niim- 
erouH. 

31.  Frederick  L.  Olmatead,  A  Journey  In  the  Seaboard  Slave  States  .  .  .  (New 
Toni.  IS.'iO).  440;  rharlea  Mackay.  l,ite  and  Liberty  in  America  ...  (2  vola., 
I.K>ndon,  18.5.0),  I.  .321,  32.3;  Richard  H.  Shrvock,  e«l..  Letters  of  Richard  IK  Ar¬ 
nold.  M  D  .  1808-1876  (Durham.  1929).  44. 
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These  and  other  transgressions  by  the  Irish  gave  them  a  bad 
reputation  which,  while  not  altogether  undeserved,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  exaggerated.  Only  occasionally  were  they  guilty  of  serious 
offenses  such  as  arson,  assault,  rape,  or  murder,  but  every  week 
some  of  them  appieared  in  the  mayor’s  coun  to  face  charges  of 
brawling,  keeping  disorderly  houses,  harboring  ship-jumping  sea¬ 
men,  and  petty  thieving.*^  In  some  instances  they  were  proved 
innocent,  and  a  majority  of  the  violations  wxre  probably  trace¬ 
able  to  excessive  drinking.  Fundamentally,  of  course,  their  con¬ 
duct  had  nothing  to  do  with  nationality  or  religion.  The  cumu¬ 
lative  effect,  however,  was  a  growing  contempt  for  the  Irish- 
Catholic  element  among  the  people  of  Savannah  who  never  fully 
comprehended  the  difficulties  which  the  Irish  had  recently  faced 
or  were  currently  experiencing.  Their  suffering  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try  and  during  their  voyage  to  America  had  left  many  broken 
in  health  and  spirit.  A  few  were  facing  slow  death  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  which  had  been  contracted  during  long  periods  of  want. 
Others  fell  easy  prey  to  the  semitropical  diseases  of  the  region.” 
Lonely,  discouraged,  homesick,  and  living  in  utter  squalor,  many 
of  them  no  doubt  turned  to  drink  in  an  effort  to  find  escape  from 
misery  and  sorrow. 

Another  source  of  anti-Irish  bias  was  their  overenthusiastic, 
and  sometimes  premature,  participation  in  politics.”  As  one  na¬ 
tive  said:  “In  a  twinkling  he  masters  the  science  of  government 
and  winds  his  way  without  a  light  through  all  the  labyrinths  of 
politics.  ...  He  determines  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and 
cannot  understand  why,  in  this  land  of  freedom,  a  month  or  even 
a  'week  should  be  necessary  to  the  santification  of  political  privi¬ 
leges.’’”  As  elsewhere  in  the  country  they  affiliated  with  the 


H2.  Shryock,  mI.,  Arnold  Lettfrn,  47;  Momtno  Helen,  January  4,  20.  18.%5,  Feb¬ 
ruary  l.S.  1H5.V  Jump  .S.  Auguat  2.  27,  28.  1855,  Dpcember  4,  5.  18.55.  March 

11,  1859,  Decembpr  1.3,  1859:  fieorijian,  March  21,  1848,  December  28,  1846, 
April  28,  1853,  February  26,  18.54,  January  3,  1855. 

33.  Burke,  Rrmininceneen  of  Georgia,  9;  William  Duncan,  Jr..  Tabulated  JJor- 
tuarv  Hecord  of  the  Citu  of  Sarannah  from  Jan.  1,  185i  to  Deeetnber  .11, 
IHHV  (Savannah.  1870),  22;  R.  D.  Arnold.  "The  Identity  of  Dengue,  or  Break- 
Bone  Fever  and  of  Yellow  F'ever,"  In  The  Savannah  Journal  of  Uedicine  (Savan¬ 
nah,  n.  d.),  315;  Adam  IlodKHon,  Kemarkn  During  a  Journey  Tbrouuh  North 
.America  (n  the  Yearn  1819,  18t0,  and  IHtl,  (n  a  Serien  of  Lettern  (New  York. 
1823),  122-23.  In  a  tabulation  of  caaea  of  tuberculoaia  by  natlonalltiea  Duncan 
ahowa  that  almoat  40  per  cent  were  Irlah.  Arnold,  writing  after  the  terrible 
yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1854,  atated  that  yellow  fever  waa  more  likely  to  be 
fatal  to  forelgnera  than  to  nativea.  Ho<lgaon  referred  to  yellow  fever  aa  "atrang- 
er’a  fever,”  aaylng.  “I  untleratand  probabllitlea  are  againat  aurvlval  of  a  atranger 
from  fatal  effecta  of  yellow  fever.  ’ 

34.  Mackay,  Life  and  Liberty  in  America,  I,  177.  Mackay  believed  that  re- 
aentinent  of  Iriah  political  activity  waa  the  major  factor  In  the  riae  of  Know- 
Nothinglam. 

35.  Letter  from  W.  W.  Starke  In  Republican,  April  2.  1951. 
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Democrats,  a  toast  at  an  Irish  gathering  in  Savanah  in  1828  indi¬ 
cating  their  political  views  then  and  later:  “To  the  Shillaley:  An 
Old  Hickory  for  the  4th  March  1829.”*®  Under  the  tutelage  of 
skilled  and  sometimes  unscrupulous  politicians  they  quickly 
learned  the  many  iniquitous  devices  by  which  political  control 
is  so  often  established  and  maintained.  They  were  panicularly  ac¬ 
tive  in  city  politics  where  victory  meant  a  generous  share  of 
patronage.  In  return  for  their  votes  they  were  also  permitted  to 
engage  in  businesses  without  buying  licenses  and  to  carry  on 
illegal  trade  with  Negroes  w  ithout  serious  interference.  A  candi¬ 
date  for  mayor  who  was  defeated  by  Irish  votes  sourly  wrote: 
“The  Mayor  &  Marshall  .  .  .  regulate  the  shopkeepers  politically 
by  not  regualting  as  to  the  Law.”®^ 

Prior  to  1840  the  Savannah  Republican,  a  Whig  paper,  was 
critical  of  the  Irish,  and  with  some  justification  accused  them 
of  voting  before  they  were  eligible  and  without  regard  for  issues 
involved.  During  the  presidential  campaign  of  1840  William 
Hogan,  Irish-bom  apostate  Catholic,  became  junior  editor  of  the 
Republican,  and  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  he  opened  a  campaign 
against  Irish-Catholics.  He  charged,  “There  is  not  a  Loco  Foco 
in  Savannah  this  day,  who  is  not  a  native  of  Ireland.  .  .  He  con¬ 
demned  them  for  remaining  Irish  instead  of  becoming  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  Republican  had  previously  been  accused  by  an  Irish 
correspondent  of  slandering  the  Irish  merely  because  they  were 
not  W'higs,  suggesting  that  the  paper  was  becoming  a  tool  of  the 
Native  Americans.®®  Now  the  Savannah  Georgian,  a  Democratic 
journal,  replied  to  Hogan  and  defended  the  Iilsh.  For  the  next 
few  months  the  two  papers  carried  on  a  scurrilous  w'ar  of  words 
centering  about  the  Irish.  In  August  Hogan  resigned  and  dropped 
from  sight,  but  his  campaign  had  stirred  the  Irish,  and  under  the 
spur  of  bitter  insult  they  angrily  appeared  at  the  polls  with  clubs 
and  precipitated  a  series  of  riots.^® 

Appeals  from  other  Irishmen  immediately  appeared  in  the  local 
papers.  They  said  that  the  name  of  the  Emerald  Isle  had  been 
disgraced,  and  warned  those  who  voted  without  being  qualified 
that  they  had  committed  perjury.^^  The  riots  seemed  to  have 
a  sobering  effect,  both  on  the  Irish  and  on  the  newspapers.  The 

30.  (Irnniinn,  March  20,  lfi28. 

37.  Shryock,  cd..  Arnold  Lrttern,  31). 

3S.  Kepublican,  February  LS,  1840,  March  17,  18,  1840. 

30.  (Irorriian,  July  17,  1839. 

40.  Rvpuhlicnn,  AuKiixt  12,  1840,  September  9.  1840. 

41.  Ibid.,  October  1,  1840. 
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Republican  continued  to  print  current  jokes  which  ridiculed  the 
Irish,  yet  it  discontinued  the  vituperation  which  had  marked  the 
writings  of  Hogan.*^  It  took  due  note  of  Father  O’Neill’s  efforts 
to  form  a  temperance  society  among  his  parisioners  and  wished 
him  well  in  his  efforts.^®  Perhaps  there  was  a  veiled  suggestion 
that  his  Irish  flock  needed  such  an  organization.  Later,  however, 
it  gave  the  society  credit  for  great  improvement  in  conduct  on 
election  day,  paying  O’Neill  a  high  compliment:  “He  spares  no 
exertion  in  the  cause  of  good  order,  any  more  than  in  works 
of  charity 

During  the  next  few  years  there  was  fraud  and  corruption  in 
which  both  parties  were  involved,  and  while  anti-Irish  feeling 
did  not  disappear  it  was  much  less  in  evidence  in  the  newspaper 
columns.  The  Irish  continued  to  support  the  Democrats,  however, 
and  Whig  disapproval  of  them  was  but  thinly  veiled.  In  the 
pjlitical  upheaval  following  the  Compromise  of  1850  they  defied 
Xlayor  Richard  Wayne  whom  they  had  helped  elect  and  voted 
with  the  Unionists  in  the  state-wide  election.^’'  In  the  city  elec¬ 
tion  shortly  thereafter,  however,  they  used  their  bludgeons  at 
the  polls  to  re-elect  Wavne.^®  During  this  period  the  Geor^an 
acquired  an  Irish-bom,  Catholic  editor,  Philip  J.  Punch,  who 
ably  defended  the  Irish  and  the  Democrats  and  thus  helped  keep 
the  subject  of  Irish-Catholic  voters  before  the  public.^^ 

Despite  the  controversy  over  Irish  voters,  however,  no  clearly 
defined  anti-foreign  prejudice  was  discernible.^®  An  effort  to 
inject  a  nativist  theme  into  the  state  election  in  1853  had  no  ap- 


42.  Ihul.,  Octobpr  (I,  IK40.  An  EnKlUb  vinitor  to  Saranniih  diirliiK  thU  period 
roiiiiiifntpd  that  while  the  newHpHpeni  were  not  ax  tcood  aa  the  Charlexton 
(’ouritT  they  were  “untainted  hy  the  vituperative  laneiiaKe  and  ahualve  xtyle” 
of  paiwra  of  the  North.  J.  S.  BuekiiiKhani.  The  Stare  Staten  of  Ameriea  <2  voIh., 
Eoiidon.  1S42).  I.  12». 

4.'{.  Kepublican,  Feliruary  II.  1841. 

44.  Ibid.,  September  l.'I.  1841. 

4."*.  Shry<K-k,  e<l.,  Arnold  ijettern,  44. 

4rt.  /bid..  4»I  47. 

47.  When  I’uneh  aevered  relationa  with  the  fleor>iinn  In  18.’»6  he  had  been 
with  the  paper  for  twelve  yeara.  at  one  time  beini;  owner  and  publiaher.  For 
a  abort  time  during  tbia  periixl  Aiiatrian-born  Joaet)h  Oanahl  waa  a  partner  of 
runeh.  For  information  on  the  ebantrinic  editora  and  ownera  of  the  pa|>er  aee 
Georgian,  January  1.  1849,  May  39,  1849,  April  20,  18.’i3,  June  24,  18.1.1.  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  18.14.  bily  10,  18.1.1,  February  1,  1836.  See  alao  O’Connell.  Catholicity 
in  the  f'aroHnan  and  Oeorffia,  .111. 

48.  The  .Womin!)  Setrn,  |Mditieally  neutral,  in  eommeiulnjc  on  the  action  of 
a  Kronp  of  Irlah  In  Iowa  who  had  rea-dved  to  onpoae  any  candidate  who  en- 
doraed  Louia  Koaaiith,  aald ;  "Our  political  inatitiitiona  protect  all  rellRioua 
creeda.  and  reirard  all  upon  the  aame  platform  of  civil  and  rellidoiia  rlehta.  We 
don't  even  allow  the  notion  of  toleration ;  for  no  one  haa  a  rii;ht  to  tolerate 
othera.  The  Introduction  of  any  rellKioua  feuda  Into  electlona  here  ia  exceedingly 
out  of  place.  Thoae  who  do  it  will  be  aorry  hereafter  for  their  indlacretlon." 
March  27.  1852. 
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parent  effect  in  Savannah.^*  In  the  city  election  which  followed 
shortly  both  Whigs  and  Democrats  had  foreigners  on  their  slates, 
and  each  slate  also  included  an  Irish-Catholic.®**  In  the  city  elec¬ 
tion  of  1854  the  Democrats  were  defeated  by  a  coalition  refonn 
People’s  Ticket, and  during  the  year  the  reform  group  at¬ 
tempted  to  enforce  city  ordinances  more  strictly.®-  Their  action 
brought  protests  of  “systematic  oppression,”  some  from  people 
of  foreign  birth,®®  and  in  the  course  of  the  cleanup  campaign 
numerous  foreigners  were  fined  for  various  violations. 

The  People’s  Party  quickly  dissolved  after  its  victory  and  in 
1855  the  anti-foreign,  anti-Catholic  Know-Nothing  lodges  which 
had  appeared  locally  the  year  before  now  became  quite  active. 
As  state  and  city  elections  approached,  rumors  circulated  that 
men  of  foreign  birth  would  have  to  present  naturalization  papers 
before  they  could  vote.®^  There  was  unusual  activity  in  the  local 
couns  which  granted  naturalization  papers,  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  those  applying  for  papers  had  lost  their  records  or  had 
been  voting  illegally.®® 

The  local  Know-Nothings  were  generally  former  Whigs,  al¬ 
though  they  included  a  sprinkling  of  old  Democrats  who  had 
lost  out  in  the  councils  of  their  own  party  during  the  unusual 
realignments  in  the  past  few  years.  In  the  city  election  of  1855 
the  first  avowedly  Know-Nothing  slate  appeared  in  Savannah, 
but  it  included  ^otch-born  John  B.  Gallie,  a  former  Whig.®* 
The  Anti-Know-Nothings  included  three  foreigners  on  their 
ticket,  one  each  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  French  West 
Indies.®’  In  the  election  the  Know-Nothings  elected  the  mayor 
and  two  aldermen  while  the  Anti-Know-Nothing  Scot  won 
easily.  Moreover,  one  of  the  foreigners  on  the  Anti-Know-Noth¬ 
ing  ticket  was  beaten.®** 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  imp<jssible  to  conclude  that  the 
local  nativist  party  was  anything  other  than  old  Whigs  appear- 

41).  (leorgian,  Sept*“inb«T  .10,  IH.'tS,  OotolM*r  5.  12,  IH.%3.  .Mw)  kw  Homcp  Mont- 
IConii-ry,  Cracker  l‘articii  tltuton  RoU(r«‘,  Itt.'iO),  1241-27. 

.50.  Ururginn,  I)«"«-«>Dil>»‘r  7,  ls.53. 

.51.  Ibid.,  Dewmlo-r  .5,  )1.  7,  21).  1H.54. 

.53.  Morning  St-ten,  Jiiiiimry  IH  1H5.5. 

.54.  Ibid.,  1!),  isr».5.  OrtobiT  1.  IS.5.5;  Ororgian,  September  22.  185.5. 

5.5.  The  Uiiite<l  StateM  District  Court,  the  United  Staten  Circuit  Court,  the 
Superior  Court,  and  the  t'lty  Court  all  granted  naturalization  papers.  There  is 
enough  duplication  of  names  on  the  records  to  Indicate  that  many  naturalized 
citizens  bad  merely  lost  their  paia-rs.  As  many  of  the  foreiirnerB  in  Savannah 
at  the  time  perhaps  had  been  naturalized  at  other  places  It  Is  Impossible  to 
learn  how  many  had  lieeii  voting  without  Im-Iiik  naturalized. 

.5(1.  Ocorgian,  November  28,  18.55. 

57.  Robert  Lachlison.  Dominick  OTtyrne,  and  John  G.  Falliicant. 

58.  Morning  Ncv>n,  December  4,  1855. 
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ing  under  another  name,  with  a  few  former  Democrats  as  tem- 
poraiy  allies.  It  is  doubtful  that  they  were  any  more  strongly 
anti-(^tholic  than  they  had  been  in  previous  years,  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  were  not  anti-foreign  per  se  or  they  could  not  have  sup- 
poned  Gallic.  Furthermore,  it  was  well-known  in  Savannah  that 
Gallic  was  part  owner  of  a  vessel  that  had  transported  many  of 
the  Irish-Catholics  to  Savannah.®* 

The  Know-Nothings  lost  another  close  city  election  in  1856, 
but  as  the  sectional  controversy  re-emerged  the  party  disap¬ 
peared.  Then  followed  a  regrouping  of  parties  somewhat  along 
the  lines  of  the  Union-Secession  break  of  1850.  The  foreigners 
were  still  predominantly  unionist  in  sentiment,  and  in  the  crucial 
election  of  i860  they  supported  Douglas  or  Bell.**  They  opposed 
secession  until  it  was  an  accomplished  fact  and  then  they  gen¬ 
erally  became  loyal  Confederates. 

Irishmen  were  somewhat  handicapped  by  the  condemnation 
of  their  political  escapades  and  their  general  reputation  for  law¬ 
lessness.  The  good  qualities  of  individuals,  however,  were  not 
entirely  obscured.  Employers  found  many  of  them  hard  workers 
who  needed  only  time  and  opportunity  to  develop  into  valuable 
citizens.  Meanwhile,  however,  other  alien  groups  were  not  simi¬ 
larly  handicapped.  The  Germans  were  set  apart  by  their  lan¬ 
guage,  but  gained  a  reputation  for  honesty,  thrift,  and  independ¬ 
ence.  They,  too,  drank  freely,  but  with  enough  restraint  that 
they  were  seldom  arrested  for  drunkenness  or  disorder.  The 
Jews,  benefiting  from  the  esteem  in  which  the  old  Jewish  fami¬ 
lies  were  held,  quietly  moved  into  the  community  and  won  gen¬ 
eral  respect  as  frugal,  law-abiding  people.  Even  the  trouble  caused 
by  a  few  disreputable  peddlers  of  their  group  seemingly  aroused 
no  anti-Semitic  feeling.*^ 

In  view  of  the  manv'  problems  which  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  aliens  presented  it  is  significant  that  the  insidious 
Know-Nothing  dogma  did  not  flourish  in  Savannah.  This  reluc¬ 
tance  to  give  way  to  anti-foreign  prejudice  might  be  traced  in 
part  to  certain  organizations  in  which  natives  and  aliens  had 
associated  for  many  years.  Of  particular  importance  was  the 
Union  Sticiety,  founded  in  1750  by  a  Jew,  a  Catholic,  and  a 

.’>!».  (!cori/ian,  January  17,  1S49,  fVbruary  1.  1849. 

<Ut.  Shryock,  eJ..  Arnold  Lrtttr»,  90. 

01.  That  there  waa  aome  anti  Semitiam  in  Savannah  cannot  be  denied.  See 
I6W.,  90.  The  moat  acathinK  crltii-iam  of  the  activities  of  Jewish  peddlers,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  found  In  the  writings  of  viaitura  to  the  region.  See  Mackay,  Life 
and  Liberty  in  America,  I,  321!. 
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Protestant,  for  purposes  of  charity.  It  had  always  transcended 
lines  of  nationality  and  religion  and  had  a  proud  record  of  hav¬ 
ing  maintained  tne  Bethesda  Orphanage  since  the  time  of  its 
establishment.**  Foreigners  were  invited  to  join  in  the  society 
and  its  charities  and  accepted  with  alacrity  as  soon  as  they  were 
financially  able.  Since  1819  the  St.  Andrews  Society  had  aif forded 
Scotch  immigrants  the  opportunity  of  mingling  with  some  of  the 
wealthies  and  most  aristocratic  people  in  Savannah.**  The  Hiber¬ 
nian  Society,  founded  in  1812  provided  similar  privileges  to  many 
Irish  immigrants.*^  Furthermore,  foreigners  had  not  only  asso¬ 
ciated  with  natives  in  such  organizations  as  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society,  but  had  taken  an  important  part  in  their  organization 
and  later  activities.*®  Several  were  members  of  the  Anti-Duelling 
Society  which  had  some  success  in  curbing  that  unfortunate  cus¬ 
tom.**  Many  belonged  to  fraternal  orders,  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  and  to  civic  groups  such  as  the  Savannah 
Port  Society  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Some  natives  and 
foreigners  were  united  in  business  partnerships.*^ 

Existing  organizations  did  not  always  provide  social  outlets  for 
foreigners,  and  in  many  cases  they  started  societies  of  their  own. 
The  German  Friendly  Society,  the  Irish  Union  Society,  and  the 
Hebrew  Benevolent  ^ciety  were  originally  planned  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  aiding  needy  immigrants,  but  gradually  became  largely 
social  in  nature,  as  did  the  German  Tumverein.**  Volunteer  fire 


Bancniot,  f'rnaua  o/  the  COy  of  Sarannah,  45;  Rule*  of  the  Union  8o- 
riety  .  .  .  (Savannah,  1851),  paenim;  Minutre  of  the  Union  Society:  Being  an 
Ahilract  of  Erieting  Rrcortle,  from  nSO  to  1858  .  .  .  (Savannah,  1860),  paieim ; 
Annual  Kcporte  of  the  Prmident  of  the  Union  Society  and  Proceedinga  of  it$ 
Ittth,  ItHth,  ttith  and  ItSth  Annlcrraarica  (Savannah.  1871),  paiiim. 

63.  Rule*  of  the  St.  Andretc't  Society  of  the  City  of  Savannah  .  .  .  (Savan¬ 
nah,  1872).  paaaim. 

64.  A.  E.  Sholpa,  comp..  Chronological  lliatory  of  Savannah  .  .  .  (Savannah. 
19(H)).  69;  Suhatance  of  a  Dtarourae  Delivered  before  the  Hibernian  Society  of 
the  City  of  Savannah  ...  by  Right  Rev.  John  England  (Charlcaton,  1824), 
paaaim;  .4n  Arrount  of  the  Reception  of  Oen.  LaFayette  in  Savannah  on  Satur¬ 
day.  March  i9th,  1825  (Savannah,  1825),  paaaim. 

65.  Thp  Oporifla  Hiatorica)  Society  aecma  to  have  atemmed  from  a  aoclety 
formed  in  1809  to  found  a  public  library.  Aliena  were  prominent  in  this  earlier 
organization.  Richard  D.  Arnold,  “Addreaa  before  the  Georyia  Hiatorical  So¬ 
ciety,"  in  Collectiona  of  the  Georgia  Hiatorical  Society,  III  (187.7),  416,  424,  426. 

66.  Thomaa  Gamble,  Savannah  Duela  and  Duelliata,  1732-1877  (Savannah, 
192.7),  190. 

67.  For  example  aee  Conatitution  and  By-Eatea  of  the  Savannah  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (.Savannah.  1841),  13;  and  By-Lawa  of  Solomon’a  Lodge,  No.  1.  of 
Free  and  Accepted  .Vaaona,  Savannah.  Georgia  (Savannah,  1867),  paaaim.  The 
varloua  city  direotorlea  generally  Hated  the  offlcera  of  fraternal  ordera,  and 
foreignera  were  well  reareaented.  The  dlrectorlea  alao  provide  Information  on 
many  native-foreign  huaineaa  partnerabipa. 

68.  C.  Linn  aaya  that  tradition  peralata  that  the  aociety  waa  formed  to 
help  German  immlgranta  in  Savannah.  But  at  the  time  Linn  wrote  the  aociety 
had  long  been  aocial  rather  than  philanthropic.  The  Hiatory  of  the  German 
Friendly  Society  of  Savannah.  Georgia,  1837-1937  (Savannah,  1937),  34. 
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companies  which  included  Irish  and  German  units  were  some¬ 
times  more  like  social  clubs  than  fire-fighting  teams. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  local  organization  were  the  sev¬ 
eral  volunteer  military  companies.  Some  people  of  foreign  birth 
were  included  in  all  of  them,  and  the  Qiatham  Anillery,  oldest 
of  the  local  groups,  was  for  several  years  commanded  by  a  for¬ 
eigner.®*  As  in  the  case  of  the  fire  companies  there  were  military 
organizations  composed  chiefly  of  Irish  and  Germans.  The  Irish 
Jasper  Greens  were  slightly  older  than  the  German  Volunteers 
and  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Savannah  unit  to 
serve  in  the  Mexican  War.^**  There  was  keen  rivalry  between 
the  companies,  and  at  their  frequent  parades  they  vied  with  each 
other  in  military  precision  and  colorful  dress.  Washington’s 
Birthday,  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans  were  regular  parade  occasions,  and  the  alien- 
l)orn  took  part  in  celebrating  w  ithout  apparent  self-consciousness, 
perhaps  feeling  that  by  participating  in  exclusively  American  oc¬ 
casions  they  were  themselves  becoming  more  truly  American. 

During  their  tour  of  duty  in  the  Mexican  War  the  Irish  Jasper 
Greens  did  not  distinguish  themselves,  but  their  record  was  per¬ 
haps  comparable  to  that  of  other  volunteer  companies.  I  heir  one 
unusual  experience  was  an  unfortunate  one.  At  a  Mexican  port 
members  of  another  Cieorgia  company,  seemingly  with  nativist 
tendencies,  greeted  them  with  insults.  In  the  brawl  which  inevita¬ 
bly  followed  nobody  was  seriously  hurt.  I  hat  night,  however, 
the  Greens  mistook  a  party  of  Illinois  troops  who  boarded  the 
transport  where  they  were  sleeping  for  their  opponents  in  the 
earlier  fracas  and  fired  upjin  them.  Before  the  boarding  party  was 
properly  identified  several  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  The 
entire  Savannah  unit  was  placed  in  arrest,  but  subsequent  investi¬ 
gation  brought  them  full  exoneration.’’  .\t  the  close  of  the  war 
they  were  welcomed  home  as  heroes. 

As  has  been  seen  there  was  social  contact  between  aliens  and 
natives  at  the  highest  levels,  and  the  great  cultural  diversity  of 
the  foreigners  was  a  leavening  for  the  old  residents.  Musicians 
and  music  teachers  introduced  works  of  European  masters,  and 
brought  familiarity  with  a  wide  varied/  of  instruments.’^  A  for¬ 
int.  .Itihn  H.  (irIIIo.  nipntionpil  nbovp  ah  a  Know-NnthtnK  randidatp  for  aldpr- 
nian.  Up  was  latpr  klllpd  In  action  whilp  aprvini;  with  thp  Confederate  army.  Lee 
anti  Aiciipw,  Hintorical  KevortI  of  the  City  of  Savannah,  88. 

70.  /hit/.,  78. 

71.  Ibid.,  Georgian,  September  18,  29,  1846,  October  1,  12,  22,  1846.  Novem¬ 
ber  .%.  1846. 

72.  Morning  ffewD,  October  27,  18.12,  January  15.  1853. 
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eign-owncd  music  store  not  only  carried  a  full  line  of  musical 
instruments  and  sheet  music  but  became  a  central  ticket  agency 
for  local  concerts  and  other  entertainments.’’  A  German  bana, 
with  a  German  director  and  personnel,  was  in  great  demand  at 
social  functions  and  was  a  major  attraction  at  parades.  So  highly 
was  it  regarded  that  the  local  newspapers  praised  it  editorially 
and  called  upon  the  local  populace  to  give  it  full  support.’^ 

The  German  Turnverein  attracted  so  much  attention  by  its 
exhibitions  of  gymnastics  that  other  young  men  of  Savannah 
organized  a  similar  society  and  engaged  a  German  instructor.” 
A  foreign  fencing  master  aroused  interest  in  that  sport  and  a 
Frenchman  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  a  local  re¬ 
gatta  club.  Several  dancing  academies  flourished  under  foreign 
mstructors.  One,  established  by  a  Frenchman  in  1843,  was  still 
popular  and  prosperous  when  the  Civil  War  came.  Augustus 
Bonaud,  the  master,  taught  European  steps  to  both  juvenile  and 
adult  groups,  and  the  social  functions  which  he  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  academy  were  so  successful  that  he  was  engaged 
by  wealthy  patrons  to  stage  elaborate  soirees  and  costume  balls.” 
There  were  several  artists  among  the  foreigners,  one  of  whom 
gained  a  fine  reputation  locally  as  a  portrait  painter.” 

Foreign-owned  and  operated  hotels  and  restaurants  were 
among  the  most  popular  in  town  and  were  the  scenes  of  many 
public  dinners  and  banquets.  They  served  a  wide  variety  of 
foreign  wines  and  dishes.  One  caterer  had  formerly  prepared 
banquets  for  Louis  Philippe.”  Moreover,  local  hostesses  depended 
upon  foreign  bakers,  fruiterers,  and  confectioners  for  many  deli¬ 
cacies  served  to  their  guests.  Bars  were  generally  operated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  better  eating  places  and  almost  invariably  with 
the  cheaper  ones.  Furthermore,  they  were  important  adjuncts  to 
the  many  houses  of  entertainment  which  foreigners  operated, 
such  as  pistol  galleries,  bowling  alleys,  and  billiard  halls.’® 

Foreigners  found  *  Savannah  no  Utopia,  and  many  were  dis- 


73.  Ibid.,  February  12,  IR.W. 

74.  Oeorgian,  June  13.  1849. 

7.S.  IhUl.,  October  1«.  18.13. 

76.  Ibid..  November  23,  1843.  April  14,  1848,  December  1.  1846,  January  26, 
27.  1849;  Muming  Neva,  February  24.  1852,  January  15.  18.1.3.  March  16.  18.14. 

77.  Peter  Laurena  failed  In  eeveral  bualneea  venturen  In  Hr.vannah  before 
aiicceedlna  aa  a  portrait  painter.  Oeorgian,  December  24,  1827,  March  13.  1828; 
Morning  Nctca,  May  10,  1853. 

78.  Mooaieur  N.  LeFort,  wbo  operated  the  Parla  House  Confectionery.  Uom- 
ing  Ncica,  April  22,  1852. 

79.  There  were  representatives  of  almost  every  nationality  In  Ravannab 
amonK  the  barkeepers. 
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apptiinted  at  conditions  in  their  adopted  city.  Some  drifted  away, 
seeking  happier  situations.  Many  others  met  untimely  deaths  be¬ 
fore  they  were  able  to  establish  themselves.  The  yellow  fever 
epidemic  in  1854  carried  away  approximately  six  hundred  for¬ 
eigners,  nearly  all  adults.*®  Most  of  those  who  stayed  in  the  town 
for  a  reasonable  time,  however,  were  able  at  least  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing,  and  a  considerable  number  prospered.  A  few  had  become 
wealthy  by  i860,  but  as  a  rule  their  wealth  was  in  direct  ratio  to 
their  length  of  residence.  Altogether  almost  two  hundred  aliens 
owned  property  valued  at  $5,000  or  more  in  i860,  including  a  few 
who  had  come  to  Savannah  after  1840.*^ 

In  the  process  of  bettering  themselves  economically  the  foreipi 
element  helped  to  bring  significant  changes  in  the  commercial  life 
of  Savannah.  Indeed,  they  had  come  to  dominate  many  types  of 
businesses.  The  city  directory  for  i860  shows  that  they  owned 
and  operated  43  of  61  dry  goods  and  clothing  establishments, 
127  01  174  retail  groceries,  31  of  38  saloons,  8  of  14  cigar  and 
tobacco  shops,  6  of  7  barber  and  hairdressing  salons,  12  of  15 
bakeries,  6  of  7  confectioneries,  4  of  7  hotels,  and  7  of  9  fancy 
stores.  Of  the  9  local  banks  6  had  foreign-born  directors,  and 
while  the  commission  business  was  largely  an  operation  of  the 
natives,  several  of  the  wealthier  commission  merchants  were  of 
foreign  birth.*^ 

Listing  of  foreigners  who  distinguished  themselves  in  various 
ways  would  serve  no  purpose  here,  but  the  story  of  Savannah 
in  the  late  ante-bellum  period  would  not  be  complete  without 
mention  of  Alexander  A.  Smets,  a  Frenchman  who  collected  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  libraries  in  the  United  States;*®  Scotch- 
born  Henry  McAlpine  and  Andrew  Low  who  were  rewarded 
for  their  part  in  building  the  Central  Railroad  by  having  loco¬ 
motives  named  for  them;**  Michael  Prendergast  who  donated 

8<>.  .Vnmf'Jt  of  tKr  Dead,  being  a  Record  of  the  Uortnlity  in  Rarannah  During 
the  Epidemic  of  1HS^  (Snvaniiah.  18.'i4),  paaxim;  Report  of  John  E.  Ward,  Mayor 
of  the  t’itu  of  Savannah  for  the  Year  Ending  Sltt  October  JSH  (Savannah, 
18.j4),  »  12. 

81.  KiKhth  CpnauR,  1800.  S<*he«lule  I  (Unpublished).  A  few  forei^rnera  bad 
made  enouRb  money  to  retire  to  plantatlona  and  hence  were  not  Included  In  the 
Savannah  cena’ia  flRurea. 

82.  Directory  for  the  City  of  Savannah,  To  Which  i$  Appended  a  Butineit 
Directory  for  1860  (Savannah,  i860),  pannim. 

83.  Catalogue  of  the  Private  lAbrary  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  A  Smetn,  Sai-annah, 
Oa.  (New  York,  1868)  ;  Memorial  Biographien  of  the  ffrw-England  Ilietorie 
Genealogical  Society  (Boaton.  1804),  V,  42-44;  Ue  Boic’e  Kerietc,  July,  1852. 
pp.  97-98. 

84.  Twenty-First  Report  of  the  President  and  Superintendent  of  the  Central 
Rail  Road  and  Banking  Co.  of  Ga.  (Savannah.  1855),  17. 
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the  land  for  the  Catholic  Cemetery;*®  and  Charles  Green,  an 
Englishman  who  obtained  from  his  native  land  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  the  plans  for  the  famous  Independent  Presbyterian 
Church.** 

These  people  in  their  own  ways  were  pioneers,  imbued  with 
much  the  same  spirit  which  guided  earlier  immigrants  to  the  New 
World.  Like  their  predecessors  they  had  to  compromise  with 
their  environment,  neither  planting  islands  of  their  own  nationality 
and  culture,  nor  resisting  ultimate  assimilation.  For  what  they 
gained  materially  they  gave  of  their  intelligence,  skill,  and  labor, 
and  in  the  course  of  this  interchange  the  cultural  base  of  Savan¬ 
nah  was  broadened.  War  stopped  immigration  in  i86i,  but  it 
could  not  erase  the  imprint  of  the  foreigners  who  were  already 
implanted  there. 


85.  O'Connell,  Catholicity  <n  tAe  Carolina*  and  Oeorgia,  521  ;  Ororaian.  July 
2,  1853. 

8«.  Homing  Newt,  February  7,  1853. 


Union  Nationalism  in  Georgia 

By  Herbert  J.  Doherty,  Jr.* 

I 

In  this  discussion  of  “Union  Nationalism,”  definition  of  termi¬ 
nology  is  of  primary  concern.  The  average  p)erson  often  thinks 
of  nationalism  as  synonymous  with  patriotism.  Scholars  may  go 
farther  than  this  and  define  it  as  a  fusion  of  patriotism  and  na¬ 
tionality.*  If  they  elaborate  they  may  describe  it  as  a  cultural  and 
spiritual  unity  among  a  group  of  people  which  expresses  itself, 
or  Strives  to  express  itself,  in  political  independence.  Political 
scientists  have  further  defined  nationalism  by  breaking  it  down 
into  categories  distinguished  by  such  adjectives  as  humanitarian, 
jacobin,  liberal,  integral,  economic,  or  traditional.^ 

In  inventing  the  term  “Union  Nationalism”  the  writer  is  not 
trying  to  add  another  to  these  categories.  Rather,  it  is  his  belief 
that  Union  Nationalism  is  an  American  brand  of  the  conservative 
“traditional”  nationalism.  However,  in  discussing  nationalism  in 
connection  with  ante-bellum  Southern  history’,  that  sectional  spirit 
known  as  Southern  nationalism  usually  comes  to  mind.  To  clearly 
differentiate  between  sectionalists  and  Unionists,  we  use  the  term 
Union  Nationalists. 

In  theory,  many  of  the  Union  Nationalists  of  the  South  do  not 
apparently  deserve  to  be  called  nationalists.  They  were  as  out¬ 
spoken  as  the  sectionalists  in  their  insistence  that  they  would 
resist  encroachments  upon  their  traditional  rights  and  institutions, 
even  by  force  if  necessary.  Most  of  them  adhered  to  the  theory 
of  John  C.  Calhoun  that  sovereignty  was  in  the  states  and  that 
they  could  withdraw  from  the  Union  if  that  Union  became  op¬ 
pressive.  Yet  their  acts,  while  garbed  in  the  window  dressing  of 
sectionalism  and  state  rights,  were  usually  nationalistic  in  prac¬ 
tice. 

Many  of  these  men  accepted  the  theories  of  state  rights  be¬ 
cause  it  was  popular  to  do  so,  and  was  acceptable  so  long  as  it 
was  only  an  aostract  right.  Although  they  admitted  its  theoretical 
legality,  the  staunchest  Union  Nationalists  denied  to  the  end  that 
the  practice  of  the  right  of  secession  would  be  wise  or  desirable. 

•Mr.  Doherty  Ir  Waddell  Fellow  In  History  at  the  UnlTerslty  of  North 
Carolina. 
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They  believed  that  overt  acts  against  the  South  should  occur  be¬ 
fore  thoughts  of  disunion  could  seriously  be  entertained. 

Southern  Unionists  were  usually  conservative  in  politics,  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  status  quo,  opponents  of  all  radical  changes,  and 
were  extremely  wary  of  any  measure  which  might  possibly  re¬ 
sult  in  disturbing  the  established,  traditional  order.  Even  over 
their  objections,  they  may  be  called  nationalists  on  the  grounds 
that  their  political  conservatism,  their  attachment  to  traditional 
American  institutions,  and  their  fear  of  radical  change  puts  them, 
by  definition,  in  the  ranks  of  the  traditional  nationalists. 

The  doctrine  of  traditional  nationalism  originated  in  Europe 
as  a  reaction  to  the  revolutionary  Jacobin  nationalism.  Respect 
for  historic  rights  and  established  institutions  were  basic  tenets 
of  the  creed.  While  upholding  national  patriotism,  it  tended  to 
regard  sovereignty  as  plural,  and  sought  to  reconcile  loyalty  to 
the  national  state  with  loyalty  to  class  and  locality.  It  was  a  re¬ 
action  against  social  and  political  revolt.*  Thus  the  traditional 
nationalists  of  the  South  were  the  conservatives  who,  up  to  the 
very  day  of  secession,  held  that  there  was  no  valid  reason  for 
destroying  the  Union— an  act  which  might  have  as  its  consequence 
social  and  political  upheaval.  They  held  fast  to  the  belief  that 
traditional  institutions  were  safer  in  than  out  of  the  Union. 

II 

In  the  North,  as  in  the  South,  the  Union  movements  were  bul¬ 
warked  by  the  propertied  classes.  Property  interests  were  un¬ 
limited  by  state  boundaries  and  were  national  in  scope.  In  the 
South,  land  and  slaves  made  up  the  biggest  property  interests,  and 
many  serious  students  of  Southern  history  have  shown  that  the 
majority  of  the  biggest  slave  holders  and  property  owners  were 
Unionists  and  members  of  the  conservative  Whig  party In  the 
North,  merchants  and  manufacturers  dependent  upon  Southern 
and  Western  markets  and  sources  of  raw  materials  were  defend¬ 
ers  of  the  Union.*  Plantation  owners,  merchants,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  joined  hands  to  fight  radicals  in  all  sections.  During  the 

a.  ihid..  in. 
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1840’s  and  early  1850’s  the  instrumentality  through  which  this 
alliance  was  effected  was  the  Whig  party. 

Generally  speaking.  Union  Nationalists  felt  that  from  their 
standpoint  adherence  to  the  federal  government  was  the  only 
practical  course.  They  were  practical  nationalists  because  they 
stood  to  lose  dollars  and  cents  by  a  disruption  of  the  Union. 
Union  Nationalists  of  Georgia  stood  firm  in  their  belief  that 
preservation  of  the  Union  offered  more  protection  to  their  propi- 
erty  than  did  secession.®  This  is  an  important  point  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  them  from  sectionalists,  or  ^uthern  nationalists. 

The  story  of  the  1850’s  is  the  story  of  the  thinning  of  the  ranks 
of  the  Georgia  Unionists.  With  the  excitement  caused  by  such 
events  as  the  circumvention  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  the  writings  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  and  Hinton  R.  Helper,  the  race  to  settle  Kansas,  the  John 
Brown  raid,  the  breakup  of  the  Whig  party,  and  finally  the  split 
of  the  Democratic  party  and  election  of  Lincoln,  more  and  more 
Southern  men  moved  into  the  ranks  of  the  sectionalists.  More 
Southern  men  shared  the  belief  that  the  Union  would  not,  or 
could  not,  protect  their  property  and  institutions. 

In  Georgia  that  group  included  such  prominent  leaders  as  How¬ 
ell  Cobb,  his  brother  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  and  Robert  Toombs. 
Fven  the  Union  Nationalists— Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Benjamin 
H.  Hill,  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson— were  faced  increasingly  with 
the  necessity  of  voicing  state  rights  sentiments  while  fighting  to 
prevent  disunion.  In  1850,  Georgia  had  been  the  strongest  of 
Southern  states  in  her  pro-Union  stand.  Ten  years  later  she  cast 
aside  her  Union  Nationalists  and  seceded.  The  story  of  that  dec¬ 
ade  begins  with  the  Nashville  Convention  of  1850  and  ends  with 
the  Convention  of  the  People  of  Georgia  in  1861. 

Ill 

Aroused  by  the  Wilmot  proviso,  which  was  one  mark  of  the 
spreading  Northern  sentiment  against  slaverv"^  expansion,  some 
^uthern  leaders  took  the  initiative  in  organizing  the  sectional 
S<)uthcm  Rights  movement  in  the  late  1840’s.  Calhoun  was  the 
guiding  spirit  in  the  action.  Democratic  newspapers  played  up 
the  movement  to  get  public  opinion  behind  it,  but  few  persons 
were  won  over  in  Georgia  at  that  time.  The  best  response  to  the 
agitation  came  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina.^ 

«>.  Kirhard  II.  Shryock,  Otorgia  and  Union,  293. 
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The  campaign  for  Southern  Rights  gradually  built  up  to  the 
call  for  a  convention  of  Southern  states  to  be  held  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  in  June  of  1850.  The  purpose  of  this  convention  was 
to  devise  modes  of  resistance  to  aggression  against  Southern 
rights.  Democrats  generally  endorsed  the  call  while  Whigs  op¬ 
posed  it.  The  Whig  leaders  in  Georgia  who  opposed  the  Southern 
convention  made  much  of  the  South  Carolina  leadership  of  the 
movement  and  appealed  to  the  traditional  Georgia  feeling  against 
that  state.*  Toombs  and  Stephens,  along  with  most  Georgians, 
apparently  paid  little  heed  to  the  Nashville  meeting. 

Herschel  Johnson  was  at  this  time  a  sectionalist,  a  backer  of 
the  Southern  Rights  Democrats,  and  a  follower  of  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn.  He  wrote  to  Calhoun  in  1849  that  he  doubted  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  proposed  convention.  Though  sensible  men  would 
see  no  harm  in  it,  he  wrote,  the  Whigs  would  kill  it  w'ith  the 
cry  “Disunion.”®  Howell  Cobb  showed  little  interest  in  the  con¬ 
vention.  His  ties  w  ere  with  the  Union  Democrats  in  Georgia  and 
conservative  Democrats  in  the  North.  Such  influences  disinclined 
him  toward  a  Southern  Convention.  Cobb,  Toombs,  and  Stephens 
had  all  stood  together  in  1849  against  Calhoun’s  “Address  of 
Southern  Delegates  in  Congress,  to  their  Constituents.”  They  had 
wanted  to  make  it  a  Union  address.*® 

The  general  opposition  in  Georgia  to  the  Southern  movement 
was  indicated  by  the  dismal  failure  of  the  elections  for  delegates 
to  the  Nashville  Convention.  Only  2,500  of  95,000  voters  went 
to  the  polls.  In  many  counties  there  were  no  elections  at  all.** 

By  August  of  1850,  the  closing  scenes  of  the  great  “Compro¬ 
mise  drama”  were  being  played  in  Congress.  Upon  the  passage 
of  that  portion  of  the  Compromise  which  admitted  California 
without  slavery.  Governor  George  W.  Towns  of  Georgia  sent 
out  the  call  for  a  state  convention  to  take  action  against  North¬ 
ern  aggressions.  The  election  for  delegates  was  set  for  November 
and  was  the  last  breath  of  the  1850  “secession  movement.”  The 
campaign  for  delegates  to  this  state  convention  became  a  great 
oratorical  battleground  for  the  supporters  of  the  Compromise 
and  their  opponents.*^ 

The  Unionists  in  Georgia  generally  supported  the  Compromise 
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while  the  sectionalists  opposed  it.  The  leaders  of  the  Uiiionist 
faction  were  the  Whigs  Robert  Toombs  and  Alexander  Stephens, 
and  the  Democrat  Howell  Cobb.  In  the  campaign  they  painted 
the  sectionalists  as  dangerous  radicals,  emphasized  the  economic 
disadvantages  of  secession,  and  fervently  appealed  to  patriotism 
and  old  loyalties.**  The  outcome  was  a  complete  rout  for  the 
Southern  Rights  faction.  The  Unionists  won  a  greater  victory 
than  had  any  political  party  in  the  history  of  the  state.  Of  the 
ninety-three  counties  in  Georgia,  only  ten  returned  Southern. 
Rights  delegations.’*  The  convention  was  predominantly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  educated,  propertied,  and  conservative  classes. 
More  than  half  of  the  delegates  were  men  who  owned  from  thirty 
to  four  hundred  slaves.’® 

This  great  display  of  Union  spirit  was  considered  particularly 
significant  because  it  came  in  the  face  of  an  excited  campaign 
put  on  by  Southern  Rights  newspapers  and  politicians.  The  sec¬ 
tionalists  were  taken  aback,  and  despaired  over  what  they  called 
the  blindness  of  their  people  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  old 
loyalties  to  the  Union.’” 

IV 

Meanwhile,  the  great  popular  cry  of  the  day  had  become  one 
of  support  for  the  Compromise  of  1850.  The  Georgia  state  con¬ 
vention  gave  its  endorsement  to  the  Compromise  but  warned 
that  unless  its  provisions  were  compiled  with  by  all  sections  Geor¬ 
gia  would  resist  even  to  the  lengths  of  disunion.”  This  meant 
that  the  platform  would  be  broad  enough  to  draw  support  from 
all  sections  of  opinion. 

In  the  controversies  surrounding  the  Compromise,  Toombs, 
Stephens,  Johnson,  and  Cobb  all  reveal  their  attitude  toward  the 
Union.  Toombs  clearly  was  more  attached  to  the  threats  in  the 
Georgia  Platform  than  to  unqualified  support  of  the  Compromise. 
He  made  plain  his  belief  that  state  allegiance  was  superior  to  fed¬ 
eral  allegiance.”*  During  the  debates  of  1850  he  declared  that 
if  the  North  denied  the  South  her  just  share  of  the  territories  he 
would  “strike  for  independence.”’*  Even  in  his  defense  of  the 
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Compromise  Toombs  cannot  easily  be  classed  as  a  Union  Na¬ 
tionalist.  The  compromise  was  to  him  an  expedient  of  question¬ 
able  value. 

Howell  Cobb,  on  the  other  hand,  went  all  out  for  the  Union. 
He  expressed  his  great  confidence  in  the  “American  people”  and 
warned  against  disunion.-*®  In  1851,  he  declared  that  the  legal 
right  of  secession  was  absurd  and  stated,  “TTie  policy  of  our 
government  during  its  whole  existence  looks  to  the  continuance 
and  perpetuity  of  the  Union.”  In  a  few'  lines,  however,  he  com¬ 
pletely  nullified  that  nationalistic  observation  bv  granting  that 
a  state  could  secede  in  case  of  the  violation  of  its  constitutional 
rights.2*  Yet  Cobb  was  still  nationalistic  enough  to  break  with 
the  Democratic  partv'  and  act  with  Whigs  in  the  formation  of  a 
short  lived  Union  party. 

.Mexander  H.  Stephens  is  most  markedly  a  Union  Nationalist 
in  the  era  after  the  passage  of  the  Compromise.  He  definitely 
opposed  secession  in  1850  and  flatly  denied  the  right  of  the  South 
to  complain  about  the  admission  of  California  without  slavery. 
The  settlement  of  1850,  he  declared,  was  far  more  favorable  to 
the  South  than  had  been  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820.^* 

In  the  summer  of  1851  secession  sentiment  was  particularly 
strong  in  South  Carolina.  Stephens  took  that  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  his  opinion  that  the  federal  government  should  uphold  its 
authority  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  with  troops  if  necessary.  He 
wrote  to  Howell  Cobb; 

Turn  the  whole  force  of  this  upon  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
S.  C.,  and  urge  all  good  citizens  who  value  law  and  order  and  the 
rights  of  liberty  and  property  to  stand  by  the  supremacy  of  the  law. 
.  .  .  Warn  the  good  people  of  Georgia  to  beware  of  revolution — refer 
to  France — and  plant  yourself  against  the  factionists  of  S.  C.,  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  country.  The  right  of  secession  treat  as  an 
abstract  question.  It  is  but  a  right  to  change  the  Govt.,  a  right  of 
revolution,  and  maintain  that  no  Just  cause  for  the  exercise  of  such 
right  exists. 23 

Stephens  was  highly  suspicious  of  the  Southern  Rights  faction. 
He  believed  that  they  would  combine  even  with  the  abolitionists 
in  what  he  termed  their  “mad  ambition  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
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eminent.”  He  did  not  believe  that  protection  of  Southern  rights 
ever  formed  any  part  of  their  objectives.^^ 

Herschel  V.  Johnson  in  1850  was  still  a  sectionalist.  He  gave 
his  support  to  the  Southern  Rights  Democrats,  but  he  assured 
the  people  that  disunion  was  not  an  objective  of  the  group.^* 
He  favored  that  group  in  the  belief  that  it  only  would  protect 
the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  South.  As  one  of  its  supporters, 
he  opposed  the  Compromise  until  after  its  passage.  He  declared, 
“I  u'ill  denounce  it  as  a  ‘ver)”^  thinly  disguised  fraud  upon  our 
Constitutional  rights.’  ”2® 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  sectionalism  had  moved  toward 
becoming  Southern  nationalism  in  Georgia  in  1850.  Even  most 
of  those  who  opposed  the  Compromise  disclaimed  disunion  ideas. 
The  influence  of  the  economic  situation  was  a  powerful  factor 
against  radical  action.  The  year  1850  was  a  most  prosperous  one 
for  Georgians.  The  conservatives  consistently  emphasized  the 
danger  of  civil  strife  and  appealed  to  the  economic  interests  which 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  it.^^ 

If  Southern  nationalism  is  to  be  measured  by  those  who  de¬ 
sired  immediate  independence,  then  the  number  was  small  indeed. 
Richard  H.  Shyrock,  a  student  of  this  era  in  Georgia  history, 
concludes,  “The  sense  of  nationalism  which  animated  the  great 
majority  of  Georgians  in  1850  .  .  .  was  the  old  loyaltv"  for  the 
old  Union.”^® 

V 

The  political  advocates  of  the  Georgia  Platform  and  the  Com¬ 
promise  of  1850  joined  together  in  1851  to  form  the  first  Con¬ 
stitutional  Union  partv.  The  Union  Democrats,  led  by  Howell 
Cobb,  and  most  of  the  Whigs,  under  Toombs  and  Stephens,  made 
up  the  party.  Its  object  was  to  wipe  out  old  party  lines  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  program  which  all  Union  men  could  endorse. 

This  organization,  however,  held  intact  only  through  one  elec¬ 
tion.  In  1851,  it  nominated  Howell  Cobb  for  governor  and  elected 
him  in  an  overwhelming  victory.  A  Union  majority  was  secured 
in  the  legislature  and  Toombs  was  sent  to  the  Senate  to  replace 
John  M.  Berrien,  an  old  anti-Compromise  Whig.^*  .Many  inter¬ 
esting  pro-Union  declarations  were  made  in  this  campaign. 

AIpxand(>r  H.  Stephens  to  Howell  Cobb,  November  26,  1851,  Phillips,  ed.. 
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Cobb  wrote  to  a  group  of  Unionists  that  fanatics  and  dis- 
unionists  were  trying  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
hatred  for  the  “Union  of  our  fathers.”  He  urged  that  all  friends 
of  the  Union  unite  in  defense  against  the  “treasonable  assaults 
of  a  common  enei^.”*®  Toombs,  maintaining  his  consistency, 
vaguely  declared,  “The  Constitution  and  Union  is  worth  a  strug¬ 
gle.  Who  will  falter  in  this  glorious  conflict?”** 

A  new,  and  potentially  important  figure  entered  the  scene  in 
1851  via  the  Union  party.  In  that  year,  Benjamin  H.  Hill  was 
elected  to  the  Georgia  (General  Assembly.*-'  He  considered  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  to  be  “the  supreme  duty  of  statesman¬ 
ship  and  .  .  .  the  first  obligation  of  patriotism.”**  After  one  term, 
how’ever,  he  retired  to  private  life  where  he  remained  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  decade. 

After  the  election  of  1851,  the  two  factions  of  the  Union  party 
went  their  separate  ways.  The  Democrats  reorganized  under  the 
leadership  of  the  loyal  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  and,  after  hesitating 
for  a  while,  the  Union  wing,  under  0)bb,  returned  to  the  party\*^ 
Johnson  now  emphasized  the  national  character  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  as  contrasted  with  the  forlorn  Georgia  Union  party 
which  had  no  national  organization.  For  a  few  months  the  para¬ 
doxical  picture  was  presented  of  the  Southern  Rights  men  up¬ 
holding  a  national  party,  and  the  Unionists  upholding  a  sectional 
party.  Faced  by  this  dilemma,  and  an  approaching  national  elec¬ 
tion,  How'ell  Cobb  chose  the  national  Democrats.  He  now  ,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Union  party  was  violating  the  great  principles 
of  nationality  upon  which  it  had  been  founded.** 

This  state  of  affairs  left  the  Union  Whigs  holding  the  bag. 
Stephens  asserted  that  the  Democratic  revival  was  an  unholy  al¬ 
liance  between  fireeaters  and  abolitionists.**  Most  Whigs,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Unionists,  were  not  yet  ready  to  become  Democrats. 
Accordingly,  while  the  Georgia  Democrats  were  united  for  the 
election  of  1852,  the  Whigs  were  badly  split,  though  still  main¬ 
taining  their  separate  identity.  In  the  presidential  race,  the  Denio- 
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crat  Franklin  Pierce  defeated  Whig  Winfield  Scott.  Scott  and 
his  supporters  had  alienated  most  of  the  Southern  Whigs.  Toombs 
and  Stephens  both  opposed  Scott  and  backed  a  ticket  headed  by 
the  old  nationalist  Daniel  Webster.®^  A  Georgia  secessionist  ticket 
polled  only  119  votes  from  over  sixty  thousand  cast.®* 

Stephens  said  that  he  opposed  Scott  because  the  latter  had  not 
given  his  support  to  the  party  platform.  He  declared  that  he 
even  would  have  voted  for  Seward  had  he  run  on  a  “sound  and 
national  platform.”®* 

In  1854,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  introduced  into  Congress  his  bill 
for  the  organization  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  territories.  This 
bill  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  gave  settlers  in  the 
territories  the  right  to  determine  the  question  of  slavery.^*’  Many 
persons  in  all  areas  regretted  this  bill  because  it  reopened  the  slav¬ 
ery  controversy.  Abolitionists  denounced  it,  and  fire-eaters  de¬ 
manded  its  passage.  The  National  Whig  party— what  was  left 
of  it— split  irreparably  on  this  issue. 

In  Georgia,  most  public  men  favored  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act. 
Stephens  believed  that  it  was  a  step  carrying  into  effect  the  1850 
O)mpromise  bills.  He  claimed  that  he  did  not  merely  wish  to 
see  more  slave  states  in  the  Union,  but  wished  to  see  the  principle 
of  popular  sovereignty  established.^^  In  his  gratification  over  the 
passage  of  the  act,  Stephens  did  not  forget  to  pay  tribute  to  its 
Northern  supporters.  He  believed  that  the  hope  for  peace  was 
dependent  upon  a  firm  alliance  of  the  Union  men  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South.*®  Toombs  also  endorsed  the  measure  as  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  principles  of  leaving  local  institutions  to  be  determined 
by  local  citizens.*® 

Howell  Cobb  favored  the  measure  and  declared  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  was  fully  committed  to  k.**  Herschel  Johnson  fav¬ 
ored  the  act  because  it  left  the  question  of  slavery  to  the  people 
of  the  territories.*® 

Among  the  ultra-conservatives,  however,  the  reaction  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  was  one  of  dismay.  Benjamin  H.  Hill  later 
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declared  that  the  act  had  called  him  back  to  public  life.  ‘‘From 
that  day  to  this,”  he  said,  ‘‘I  have  been  fighting  the  progress  of 
the  revolution  then  clearly  begun.”*"  He  ran  for  ingress  in 
1855  as  an  independent  but  lost  by  twenty-four  votes.  Joshua 
Hill,  who  entered  Congress  in  1857  as  an  American  party  mem¬ 
ber,  condemned  the  bill  as  an  inflammatory  measure.*^ 

By  1855,  the  American,  or  Know  Nothing,  party  was  replacing 
the  Whig  party  as  the  Democratic  opposition.  Many  old  Whigs 
joined  the  Democrats  at  this  time  and  some  of  them  lost  their 
Union  Nationalist  coloring.  Among  those  making  the  change 
were  Toombs  and  Stephens,  who  switched  in  the  autumn  of 

1855. ***  Toombs  found  that  the  Democrats  were  quite  close  to 
his  line  of  belief  and  made  the  change  easily.  It  was  more  difficult 
for  Stephens  and  for  him  it  seems  to  have  been  a  choice  of  the 
lesser  of  evils.  Both  denounced  the  new  American  party  and 
were  influential  in  causing  many  old  line  Whigs  to  go  into  the 
Democratic  party.*® 

I'he  new  party  alignments  left  the  ultra-conservatives  with 
little  choice.  As  opponents  of  the  Kansas  bill,  they  could  not 
enter  the  Democratic  ranks.  The  American  party  alone  was  left 
to  them.  Benjamin  H.  Hill  opposed  the  secrecy  and  religious 
principles  of  the  party  but  he  acted  with  it  anyway.  When,  in 

1856,  the  Americans  abolished  secrecy.  Hill  enthusiastically  en¬ 
tered  party  work.'’"  The  election  of  1856,  and  the  death  of  the 
aged  John  M.  Berrien,  left  the  uncontested  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  opposition  in  Georgia  to  Hill.®^ 

VI 

In  the  fluid  political  picture  of  the  mid-fifties,  Stephens  found 
little  comfort.  Many  men  were  again  talking  of  establishing  a 
Southern  party.  This  Stephens  denounced  and  declared  that  what 
was  needed  was  ‘‘a  sound  national  organization  upon  broad— na¬ 
tional— republican  principles.  We  want,”  he  said,  ‘‘no  sectional 
men  or  sectional  issues— at  least  so  long  as  national  men  enough 
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can  be  found  to  make  a  party  on  national  issues  and  principles.”'^ 

By  1856,  a  new  alignment  of  leaders  had  begun  to  shape  up 
on  sectional  versus  Union  principles.  The  Democrats  had  been 
the  sectional  party  in  1850  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson  had  stood 
by  the  party  and  the  defense  of  Southern  rights.  Howell  Cobb, 
Robert  Toombs,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  Benjamin  H.  Hill 
had  all  been  pro-Unionists,  and  members  of  the  Union  party. 
By  1856,  Cobb,  Stephens,  and  Toombs  had  all  joined  Johnson 
in  the  Democratic  party.  Cobb  and  Toombs  leaned  toward  the 
sectional  wing  of  the  party,  while  Stephens  and  Johnson  leaned 
toward  the  pro-Union  wing. 

Toombs  and  Stephens  had  been  fairly  consistent.  Stephens  had 
steadily  denied  the  wisdom  of  secession  and  Toombs  had  just 
as  steadily  kept  his  emphasis  upon  secession  as  the  remedy  which 
could  ultimately  be  used.  Both  Cobb  and  Johnson  had  appar¬ 
ently  revised  their  beliefs.  Cobb  moved  away  from  his  stand  of 
1850  as  did  Johnson.  Cobb  apparently  had  gone  overboard  for 
the  Union  in  1850  and  1851,  but  retreated  to  more  popular  ground 
as  the  Union  side  became  more  unpopular.  Johnson  changed 
from  an  opponent  of  the  Compromise  to  a  staunch  defender  of 
the  Union  under  that  Compromise.  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  still  a 
Unionist,  was  too  conservative  to  join  the  Democrats  and  turned 
to  leadership  of  the  American  party. 

Herschel  V.  Johnson  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  won  high 
regard  for  their  public  policies.  Cobb  seems  to  have  been  held 
in  less  esteem,  whether  because  of  his  changing  policies,  or  not, 
is  open  to  conjecture.  Robert  Toombs,  who  had  great  respect 
for  Johnson  and  Stephens,  wrote  of  Cobb,  “The  great  defect  of 
Cobb’s  character  is  that  as  a  public  man  ...  he  is  without  at¬ 
tachments  or  resentments  and  careless  of  mcaas  by  which  he  ac¬ 
complishes  his  ends.  He  .  .  .  has  a  low  morality  in  politics.  .  .  .” 
Of  Johnson  he  wrote,  “I  firmly  believe  he  is  sincere  and  reliable 
.  .  .  and  would  risk  himself  in  defence  of  great  public  principles— 
and  that  is  a  rare  virtue.”'® 

,  Thus  by  1856  the  ranks  of  the  “last  ditch”  Union  Nationalists 
began  to  assume  their  final  shape.  Johnson,  Stephens,  and  Hill 
were  on  the  Union  side;  drifting  away  were  Toombs  and  Cobb. 
In  that  year  the  Republican  party  ran  its  first  presidential  candi- 
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date,  John  C.  Fremont,  and  struck  fear  to  the  hearts  of  many 
Southerners.  Toombs  observed,  “The  election  of  Fremont  would 
be  the  end  of  the  Union,  and  ought  to  be.”®*  Buchanan  was  elect¬ 
ed,  but  Toombs’  statement  foreshadowed  the  stand  of  the  seces¬ 
sionists  of  i860. 

VII 

If  some  of  the  satisfaction  with  the  Compromise  of  1850,  and 
the  Union  sentiment  of  that  year,  can  be  attributed  to  prosperity, 
then  it  seems  logical  that  the  panic  of  1857  contributed  in  some 
measure  to  the  popular  unrest  and  sharpening  sectional  differ¬ 
ences.  The  1857  cotton  crop  in  the  South  had  been  a  short  one 
and  prices  were  up  considerably.  The  distress  caused  in  the  New 
York  money  markets  by  the  panic  caused  cotton  buyers  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  market.  No  great  loss  was  caused  but  the  delay 
in  marketing  meant  that  the  crop  was  not  sold  until  prices  again 
had  dropped.  This  factor  may  have  alienated  some  Southern 
planters.®®  In  Georgia,  a  run  on  the  banks  caused  a  suspension  of 
specie  payment,  but  this  suspension  proved  to  be  a  temporary 
expedient.®* 

The  Union  movement,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  bulwarked 
by  the  alliance  of  Northern  merchants  and  Southern  planters.  In 
his  Business  and  Slavery,  Philip  S.  Foner  concludes  that  among 
the  Northern  business  interests  the  fear  of  slavery  or  its  expan¬ 
sion  was  overshadowed  by  the  fear  of  economic  disaster  which 
would  follow  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.®^ 

The  economic  dislocation  of  1857  was  turned  to  partisan  ad¬ 
vantage  by  radicals  in  both  sections.  In  the  North,  abolitionists 
said  that  the  panic  was  due  to  the  control  of  the  government  by 
the  “Slave  Power”  which  legislated  against  the  real  interests  of 
the  business  classes.®*  In  the  South,  which  had  been  less  hard  hit 
than  the  North,  sectionalists  used  the  panic  to  point  out  Southern 
superiority.  James  D.  B.  DeBow  interpreted  the  result  as  proof 
that  the  wealth  of  the  South  was  real  and  soundly  based,  while 
that  of  the  North  was  fugitive  and  fictitious.®*  Though  the  panic 
was  relatively  mild  in  the  South,  it  probably  played  a  part  in  win¬ 
ning  converts  away  from  the  ranks  of  the  Union  Nationalists. 
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After  the  restoration  of  business  as  usual,  a  calm  descended  upon 
the  nation  which  lasted  into  1859.  A  new  drive  for  Southern  in¬ 
dependence  was  opened  in  1858  by  William  L.  Yancey  but  it 
found  little  support  in  Georgia.  Only  one  newspaper,  the  Atlanta 
Southern  Confederacy,  gave  its  support.*® 

VIII 

The  period  of  calm  in  the  closing  years  of  the  decade  was 
marked  by  a  declining  participation  in  active  politics  by  the  out¬ 
standing  Union  Nationalists.  Benjamin  H.  Hill  was  defeated  for 
the  governorship  in  1857  by  Joseph  E.  Brown.*^  Herschel  V. 
Johnson  had  just  retired  from  the  gubernatorial  chair,  and  in 
1859  Alexander  H.  Stephens  retired  from  Congress.  Only  one 
new  Unionist  of  note  came  into  prominence  in  these  years.  This 
was  the  American  party  Congressman,  Joshua  Hill,  who  went  to 
Congress  in  1857.*'' 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  had  determined  to  quit  Congress  in 
1857  but  was  persuaded  to  return.  He  was  quite  morose  about 
the  state  of  the  Union,  and  wrote  to  his  brother  in  1857,  “I  am 
wearing  out  my  life  for  nothing.”  He  said  that  he  believed  the 
leadership  and  the  people  of  the  country  to  be  unequal  to  the 
crisis.  V^irtue  is  gone,  he  said,  and  patriotism  is  defunct.*®  Ulrich 
B.  Phillips  ventured  the  opinion  that  Stephens  himself  probably 
did  not  feel  equal  to  the  crisis.  He  shows  that  Stephens  was  be¬ 
wildered  and  disheartened  by  the  growing  complications  in  party 
and  sectional  affairs.*^ 

The  year  1859  saw  one  final  organized  attempt  in  Georgia  to 
build  an  anti-secession  party  which  might  enjoy  some  hope  of 
success.  In  that  year  the  American  party  was  formally  dissolved 
and  on  its  ruins  was  built  the  Georgia  branch  of  the  national  Con¬ 
stitutional  Union  party.  The  outstanding  leaders  in  this  party 
were  Joshua  Hill  and  Benjamin  H.  Hill.  They,  with  the  Demo¬ 
crats  Johnson  and  Stephens,  led  the  fight  for  the  Union  in  i860 
and  1K61. 

Reference  to  the  presidential  race  of  i860  is  necessary  in  order 
to  understand  the  alignments  of  Georgian  politicians.  In  that 
year  there  were  four  candidates  in  the  field:  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
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the  regular  Democrat;  John  C.  Breckinridge,  the  Southern  Demo¬ 
crat;  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Republican;  and  John  Bell,  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Unionist.  In  Georgia  the  sectionalists  backed  Breckin¬ 
ridge.  Howell  Cobb,  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  and  Robert  Toombs 
were  in  that  group.  The  regular  Democrats  and  Union  Demo¬ 
crats  in  the  state  backed  Douglas.  Stephens  and  Johnson  were  the 
leaders  of  that  faction.  Joshua  and  Benjamin  H.  Hill  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Constitutional  Union  party  and  backed  Bell.  Thus  the 
Unionists  divided  their  strength  between  Douglas  and  Bell. 

Well  in  advance  of  the  election  Toombs  stated,  “If  they  beat 
us  I  see  no  safety  for  us  . . .  except  in  breaking  up  the  concern.”*® 
In  Congress  he  observed,  “the  feeling  of  a  common  interest  and 
a  common  destiny,  upon  which  foundations  alone  society  can 
securely  and  permanently  rest,  is  gradually  but  rapidly  passing 
away.  .  .  .”**  After  the  election  of  Lincoln  he  urged  immediate 
secession.*^ 

Cobb’s  tie-in  with  the  sectionalists  was  made  more  secure  by 
events  which  he  may  have  later  regretted.  As  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  James  Buchanan,  Cobb  came  to  be  widely  re¬ 
garded  as  the  heir  to  the  presidency.  Douglas,  one  of  Buchanan’s 
pet  peeves,  was  the  apparent  main  opponent.  Buchanan  engaged 
in  a  political  cold  war  with  Douglas  in  which  Cobb  was  involved. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  himself  often  mentioned  for  the  presi¬ 
dency,  took  the  side  of  Douglas,  and  Cobb  drew  closer  to  Buch¬ 
anan  and  farther  away  from  both  of  his  potential  opponents.** 

Herschel  V.  Johnson  stood  with  Stephens  in  supporting  Doug¬ 
las  for  the  nomination,  and  Johnson  himself  received  the  vice 
presidential  nomination  from  the  Democratic  National  Commit¬ 
tee  after  Fitzpatrick  of  Alabama  refused.  Cobb,  a  bitter  foe  of 
Douglas,  thus  became  alienated  also  from  Stephens  and  Johnson. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  radical  Democrats  were  the  only 
remaining  group  which  he  could  enter.**  After  Lincoln’s  elec¬ 
tion,  Cobb  became  a  full  fledged  fire-eater  and  urged  immediate 
secession.'^® 

Johnson  as  well  as  Cobb  had  made  an  about  face  by  i860.  In 
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1850,  Johnson  had  denounced  the  Compromise  and  cast  his  lot 
with  the  Southern  Rights  Democrats.  By  i860,  he  was  a  Unionist 
and  an  adherent  of  the  regular  Democratic  organization  rather 
than  the  Southern  Democrats.  His  support  of  Douglas  should  not 
appear  surprising  in  view  of  his  reputation  for  party  regularity, 
but  his  support  of  the  Compromise  is  a  real  reversal.  By  the  end 
of  the  fifties  he  was  urging  Georgians  to  reassert  the  Georgia 
Platform  and  revive  the  Compromise.  He  explained  his  change 
of  policy  by  stating  that  after  1850,  “I  had  become  satisfied  that 
slavery  was  safer  in  than  out  of  the  Uniom”’^  Unlike  Toombs 
and  Cobb,  Johnson  felt  that  the  election  of  Lincoln  did  not  justify 
secession.'^* 

Stephens,  in  the  days  before  the  election,  showed  a  gloomy 
tendency  toward  the  “Great  Man”  theory  of  history.  He  placed 
all  blame  for  the  troubles  of  the  country  on  poor  leadership.  The 
defects,  he  claimed,  were  not  in  the  government,  but  in  the  men 
who  had  charge  of  it.^*  Of  the  leaders  of  the  country,  he  ob¬ 
served,  “They  [are]  out  for  nothing  but  to  undermine  the  most 
glorious  structure  of  human  govnt.  ever  devised  by  man.  .  .  .  Bad 
men  have  got  control  of  the  country.”^*  Yet  Stephens,  like  John¬ 
son,  would  not  advise  secession  because  of  the  election  of  Lin¬ 
coln.  Though  he  supported  Douglas,  he  wrote  of  Lincoln,  “He 
will  make  as  good  a  president  as  Fillmore  did.  .  .  .”  He  shared 
Johnson’s  belief  that  slavery'  was  safer  in  the  Union  than  out  of 
it,  and  said,  “We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  anything  so  much 
as  unnecessary  changes  and  revolutions  in  government.”’® 

After  the  election,  Stephens  wrote  in  a  letter  which  was  made 
public:  “When  this  Union  is  dissolved,  if  of  necessity  it  must  be, 
I  see  at  present  but  little  prospect  of  good  government  after¬ 
wards.  .  .  .  Revolutions  are  much  easier  started  than  controlled, 
and  the  men  who  begin  them,  even  for  the  best  purposes  and 
objects,  seldom  end  them.  .  .  .  This  has  been  the  histor\'  of  the 
downfall  of  all  Republics.  The  selfish,  the  ambitious,  and  the 
bad  will  generally  take  the  lead.”’® 

To  a  fellow  Southerner,  Stephens  wrote  that  the  secessionists 
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did  not  want  any  redress  for  the  grievances  of  the  South.  “They 
are  for  breaking  up.  They  are  tired  of  the  govnt.”’^ 

Although  the  biographers  of  Benjamin  H.  Hill  portray  him 
as  a  great  lover  of  the  Union,  his  writings  indicate  that  he,  more 
than  Stephens  and  Johnson,  was  primarily  concerned  with  what 
was  to  happen  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  He  did  not  waste 
much  ink  or  breath  in  writing  and  talking  about  the  glories  of 
the  Union.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  Southern  grievances  were 
curable  in  the  Union,  yet  in  November  of  i860  he  openly  de¬ 
clared,  “Let  us  defend  the  Union  against  its  enemies,  until  that 
Union  shall  take  sides  with  the  enemy,  and  then  let  us  defend 
ourselves  against  both.”’"  Though  he  supported  Bell  for  presi¬ 
dent  and  aided  the  Unionists  in  the  secession  convention,  on  the 
final  vote  Benjamin  Hill  voted  for  leaving  the  Union.’* 

Joshua  Hill  had  been  sent  to  Congress  in  1857  on  a  pro-Union 
platform  and  was  reelected  in  1858.  His  influence  in  i860  carried 
seven  of  the  eleven  counties  in  his  district  for  Bell."®  He  remained 
in  Congress  until  the  Georgia  delegation  resigned."* 

IX 

.■\fter  the  election  of  Lincoln,  the  Georgia  legislature  agreed 
unanimously  to  the  calling  of  a  state  convention  to  meet  on  Jan¬ 
uary  16,  1861,  with  full  power  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
state."^  Stephens  correctly  forecast  that  secessionists  would  con¬ 
trol  the  convention  although  a  number  of  Union  men  would  be 
elected.  Among  the  delegates  were  the  most  outstanding  Union 
Nationalists:  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and 
Benjamin  H.  Hill.  Also  present  was  Stephens’  brother,  Linton 
Stephens."" 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  is  often  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the 
Unionists  in  the  convention.  The  evidence,  however,  points  to 
greater  activity  on  the  part  of  Johnson.  Johnson  himself  felt  that 
Stephens  had  given  up  the  fight  before  he  came  to  the  conven¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  Stephens’  support  appeared  to  be  half  hearted."^ 
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There  is  probably  much  truth  in  Johnson’s  observations. 
Stephens  had  been  in  particularly  poor  health  and  for  years  had 
been  despairing  of  the  course  of  events.  Even  a  man  in  sound 
health  would  have  suffered  under  the  strain  of  trying  to  oppose 
the  growing  flood  of  secession  sentiment  in  the  South.  It  is  known 
that  Stephens  had  not  wished  to  be  in  the  convention.  “I  have 
no  desire  to  be  in  that  body,”  he  wrote  to  his  brother.  “I  believe 
the  state  will  go  for  secession.  ...  1  have  no  wish  to  be  in  a  body 
of  men  that  will  give  that  vote.”*® 

Johnson’s  tactics  in  the  convention  were  to  fight  for  delay.  He 
attempted  to  substitute  for  a  resolution  favoring  secession,  one 
calling  for  a  convention  of  Southern  states  to  suggest  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  which  would  protect  the  South.*®  In 
urging  delay,  he  upheld  the  right  of  the  state  to  secede,  but  de¬ 
clared  that  It  was  not  the  time  mr  Georgia  to  exercise  that  right.*^ 
Stephens  spoke  in  support  of  the  Johnson  resolutions,  ‘it  is  well 
known,”  he  declared,  ‘‘that  my  judgment  is  against  secession  for 
existing  causes.”**  The  final  vote  on  the  resolutions  was  1 30  yeas, 
and  166  nays.** 

Despite  the  relatively  close  vote  on  Johnson’s  resolutions,  the 
sectionalists  controlled  the  convention  and  took  Georgia  out  of 
the  Union  in  January  of  1861.  The  vote  of  approval  was  208-89.*^’ 
Among  the  n^s  were  Linton  Stephens,  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
and  Johnson,  Benjamin  Hill  voted  for  secession. 

In  post  war  years,  Stephens  spent  much  time  justifying  the 
legality  of  secession.  His  arguments  appealed  to  history  and  were 
based  on  the  thesis  that  the  Union  was  a  union  of  states,  not  peo¬ 
ple,  A  union  of  the  whole  pec  ole,  he  asserted,  had  never  existed.** 
His  constitutional  defense  of  secession,  however,  was  written 
after  he  had  cast  his  lot  with  his  state  and  lost  with  it.  They  are 
the  arguments  Stephens  might  have  emphasized  before  the  war 
had  he  been  a  disinterested  party.  They  are  not  the  beliefs  of  the 
politically  active  Stephens  who  once  said,  ‘‘We  want  no  sectional 
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men  or  sectional  issues  ...  so  long  as  national  men  enough  can 
be  found  to  make  a  party  on  national  issues  and  principles.”*^ 

X 

In  the  course  of  this  paper  economic  motives  have  been  cred¬ 
ited  with  much  influence  in  shaping  Union  Nationalism.  The  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  upon  slave  holding  as  a  conservative  influence 
which  formed  the  core  of  Union  Nationalism.  This  has  been 
based  upon  the  studies  of  several  careful  students  of  American 
history,  notably  Philip  S.  Foner,  David  Y.  Thomas,  and  Richard 
H.  Shryock.  They  hold  with  the  thesis  that  even  though  most 
of  the  slave  holders  were  not  Unionists,  the  majority  of  the  big¬ 
gest  slave  holders  were  Unionists. 

All  of  the  leading  Unionists  discussed  here  were  slaveholders 
and  men  of  more  than  average  wealth.  Herschel  V.  Johnson  in 
1 860  held  1 1 7  slaves  valued  at  over  ^93  ,000,  and  owned  3,652 
acres  of  land  valued  at  $25,000.  The  effect  of  the  war  upon  his 
financial  position  is  eloquent  testimony  to  what  the  conservatives 
feared.  In  1870,  he  was  able  to  raise  $800  as  a  part  payment  on 
a  debt  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.*^ 

Benjamin  H.  Hill’s  resources  were  not  as  heavily  involved  in 
slaves  and  land  as  were  those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
chief  source  of  income  was  apparently  his  law  practice.  In  the 
fourteen  years  before  the  war  he  made  over  one  half  million  dol¬ 
lars,  according  to  his  son’s  calculation.*^ 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  did  not  match  Hill  or  Johnson  in  wealth. 
His  youth  was  spent  in  rather  stringent  economic  circumstances, 
but  not  too  stringent  to  keep  him  from  getting  an  education. 
When  he  entered  Congress  he  is  said  to  have  been  worth  $14,000. 
When  he  left  sixteen  years  later  he  was  worth  $16,000.  Between 
1859  and  1861  he  earned  $2  2,fxx)  practicing  law.*®  He  owned 
slaves,  one  farm  of  less  than  three  hundred  acres,  and  a  larger  one 
of  over  one  thousand  acres.*" 

It  would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  get  the  impression  that  all 
the  large  slaveholders  were  Unionists  and  that  the  sectionalists 
were  all  small  slaveholders  or  the  non-slaveholders.  Political  fac¬ 
tions  are  never  so  clear  cut.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
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many  planters  were  leaders  in  the  Democratic  party  and  were 
ardent  state  rights  men.  Similarly,  many  non-slaveholders  and 
small  planters  supported  the  Union  Nationalists.  The  majority  of 
the  small  farmers  and  small  planters,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
sectionalists  in  i860. 

The  Union  cause  in  the  South  was  in  this  period  a  losing  cause. 
Its  supporters  were  dimishing  in  number.  As  the  radicals  in  both 
sections  grew  in  strength,  many  slave  owners  gave  up  the  hope 
that  the  Union  could  be  utilized  to  protect  their  property.  They 
then  took  the  next  best  course.  They  allied  themselves  with  the 
sectionalists  to  build  a  new  nation  which  would  protect  the  tra¬ 
ditional  institutions  of  the  South. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  some  of  the  larger  slavehold¬ 
ers  were  genuinely  opposed  to  the  expansion  of  slavery  and  based 
their  opposition  to  the  sectionalists  on  that  grounds.  They  feared 
the  competition  of  new  land  which  would  make  the  operation 
of  the  older  plantations  less  profitable.  The  beneficiaries  of  the 
new  western  territories,  if  they  were  opened  to  slavery,  would  be 
the  small,  rising  group  of  planters  and  the  small  farmers  who 
wished  to  be  great  planters  and  slaveholders.  This  in  part  justifies 
the  bellicose  attitude  shown  in  defense  of  Southern  institutions 
by  those  people  with  little  real  wealth  in  land  or  slaves. 

Both  Toombs  and  Cobb  were  among  the  wealthy,  slaveholding 
sectionalists.  Toombs  was  often  criticized  for  his  wealth  and 
aristocratic  airs.  Toombs  had  a  material  interest  in  the  expansion 
of  the  slave  territory  and  in  its  protection.  He  himself  was  the 
owner  of  a  90,000  acre  tract  of  land  in  Texas.®^ 

Howell  Cobb  was  ranked  among  the  largest  slaveholders  in  the 
entire  South.  His  holdings  apparently  did  not  determine  that  he 
should  be  a  constant  Union  Nationalist.  His  political  entangle¬ 
ments  which  have  been  discussed  possibly  contributed  heavily  to 
his  alignment  with  the  sectionalists.®® 

During  the  fifties  many  prominent  men  held  to  the  belief  that 
the  classes  of  people  having  little  interest  in  slave  property  were 
influenced  toward  the  sectionalists  by  the  planters  who  were 
sectionalists,  as  well  as  by  their  oun  hope  of  becoming  slave¬ 
owners.  Herschel  V.  Johnson  stated  his  belief  that  the  people  had 
been  led  into  radical  action  by  fire-eating  leaders.  Stephens  was 
also  of  this  opinion.  James  D.  B.  DeBow  recognized  the  import- 
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ance  of  planter  leadership  and  praised  the  absence  of  class  an¬ 
tagonisms  which  caused  the  poor  white  man  to  accept  the  leader¬ 
ship  which  “education  and  refinement”  bestowed  upon  the  plan¬ 
tation  owner.** 

Some  scholars  of  today  have  adhered  to  this  view  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  planter.  W.  J.  Cash  says  that  the  small  farmer 
looked  to  the  opinions  of  his  influential  planter  neighbors  for  his 
guide  in  political  affairs.^**  D.  Y.  Thomas  concludes  that  the  poor 
whites  usually  followed  their  “natural  leaders”  who  were  the 
planters  of  wealth  and  education.  The  lower  classes  of  whites, 
savs  Thomas,  knew  only  what  they  heard  from  their  slavehold¬ 
ing  neighbors.  Such  events  as  Helper’s  appeal  for  a  white  man’s 
party  went  unheeded  because  they  were  unknown.^*’ 

Probably  the  most  impressive  factor  in  uniting  the  poor  whites 
and  small  planters  behind  the  big  planter  was  racial.  Though  their 
economic  interests  may  have  differed,  all  white  men  were  white. 
On  that  basis  the  squatter  was  on  an  equal  plane  with  the  planter. 
All  stood  together  to  preserve  the  status  of  the  white  man.'*^  Un¬ 
der  these  conditions  it  is  not  particularly  surprising  that  as  more 
and  more  planters  moved  into  the  sectionalist  ranks,  so  would 
the  small  farmers  and  non-slaveholders.  For  this  same  reason  many 
poor  whites  remained  Union  Nationalists,  following  such  men 
as  Stephens,  Johnson,  and  Hill. 

The  conclusion  can  be  drawn  that  Union  Nationalism  was  the 
belief  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union  as  a  practical  matter.  It 
was  given  its  impetus  by  men  of  wealth  and  property  who  feared 
violent  changes  in  government  and  the  traditional  order  of  so¬ 
ciety.  It  is  apparent  that  this  nationalism  had  wide  popularity 
in  Georgia.  It  is  also  apparent  that  it  rapidly  diminished  in  in¬ 
fluence  as  the  threat  to  slave  property  in  the  Union  increased, 
but  it  never  entirely  disappeared.  Indeed,  C.  \’ann  Woodward 
has  recently  shown  the  rejuvenation  w  hich  came  to  the  conserva¬ 
tives— the  old  Unionists— during  Reconstruction  when  they  took 
the  lead  in  the  “redemption”  movements.*'*®  Generally  speaking, 
it  appears  that  the  strength  of  the  Union  Nationalist  cause  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  biggest  slaveholders  and  their  dependent 
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classes,  and  that  it  had  lost  its  appeal  to  the  majority  of  small 
slaveholders  and  non-slaveholders  by  i860. 

After  secession  most  of  the  Unionists  probably  took  the  ad¬ 
vice  extended  by  Stephens  when  he  wrote:  “We  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  revolution.  ...  It  is  bootless  to  argue  the  causes  that 
produced  it,  or  whether  it  be  a  good  or  bad  thing  in  itself.  .  .  . 
The  wise  man— the  patriot  and  statesman  in  either  section— will 
take  the  fact  as  it  exists,  and  do  the  best  he  can  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  .  . 
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The  Infhience  Upon  Alabama  of 
Georgia’s  Regulation  of  Railroads 

By  James  F.  Doster* 

When  Alabamians  saw  that  local  freight  rates  on  railroads  cross¬ 
ing  into  their  state  from  Georgia  were  distinctly  higher  in  Ala¬ 
bama  than  in  Georgia,  they  felt  they  were  suffering  from  ex¬ 
tortion  and  proceeded  to  make  the  matter  the  hottest  issue  in 
Alabama  politics  from  1901  to  1908.^ 

The  story  goes  back  to  1875,  when  the  victorious  Democratic 
and  Conservative  party  in  Alabama  framed  a  new  constitution  for 
the  state.  Railroads  were  declared  to  be  public  highways,  and 
the  General  Assembly  was  instructed  to  “pass  laws  to  correct 
abuses  and  prevent  unjust  discrimination,”  but  nothing  was  said 
about  the  jiower  to  fix  rates.*  In  1877,  Georgia,  following  the 
same  political  cycle  as  Alabama,  framed  a  new  constitution.  One 
of  the  delegates  was  the  forceful  and  energetic  old  Robert 
Toombs,  whose  dominant  influence  in  the  convention  over¬ 
whelmed  powerful  opposition^  and  implanted  in  the  constitution 
in  clear  language  a  provision  assigning  to  the  General  Assembly 
the  power  and  duty  of  regulating  railroad  rates.* 

Continuing  his  efforts  to  secure  effective  regulation  of  rail¬ 
roads  by  the  state,  Toombs  cajoled  the  General  Assembly  into 
adopting  the  remarkable  railroad  act  of  October  14,  1879,  which 
created  a  railroad  commission  and  endowed  it  with  the  rate¬ 
making  power  without  extensively  hedging  its  authority  with 
restrictions.®  Three  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  were  to  serve  for  six  years,  with  staggered  terms; 
one  was  required  to  be  a  lawyer,  one  a  railroad  expert,  and  the 
third,  a  man  of  wide  public  experience.  They  had  full  power  to 
examine  the  books  and  papers  of  railroads  and  full  power  to  en¬ 
force  their  decisions  in  the  courts.  Governor  Colquitt  appointed 

*Mr.  Doiter  it  n  membtr  ft  th«  History  Department  at  the  Dnieeraity  of 
Alabama. 

1.  Tbit  article  it  a  prodnet  of  a  ttndy  of  railroad  reirnlatlon  In  Alabama 
politics  conducted  by  the  author  with  the  financial  support  of  the  UniTcrsIty 
of  Alabama  Research  Committee. 

2.  Alabama  constitution  of  187S,  Section  XIV.  Paraitraphs  21  and  22. 

3.  Rm  (Tliich  Bonnell  Phillips,  The  lAfe  of  Robert  Toombe  (New  York.  1913), 
209-72;  C.  Vann  Woodward.  Tom  Watton:  Affrariam  Rebel  (New  York.  1938), 
S9;  Jim  David  Cherry,  "The  Oeorfia  Railroad  Commission,  1879-1888''  (un¬ 
published  msster's  thesis.  University  of  North  Carolina,  1941),  10  ft. 

4.  OeorKla  constitution  of  1877,  Article  IV,  Section  2,  Paragraph  1. 

5.  Acts  of  Oeorgia,  1878-79,  p.  125 ;  Cherry,  op.  eit.,  29  ff. 
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to  the  first  commission  three  men  of  distinguished  ability  and 
experience.  These  were  James  M.  Smith,  who  had  twice  been 
governor  of  the  state,  Campbell  Wallace,  a  former  railroad  execu¬ 
tive,  and  Samuel  Barnett.  Although  the  commissioners  elected 
Smith  chairman,  the  most  valuable  work  appears  to  have  been 
done  by  Campbell  Wallace.  That  these  men  held  no  sinecures  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  their  office  hours  during  their  first  years 
in  office  were  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  6:00  p.  m.® 

The  Georgia  railroad  commission  was  “authorized  and  re¬ 
quired”  to  make  for  each  railroad  “a  schedule  of  just  and  reason¬ 
able  rates  of  charges  for  the  transp>ortatiG.i  of  passengers  and 
freights”  which  were  to  be  “deemed  and  taken  in  all  courts  in 
this  State  as  sufficient  evidence  that  the  rates  therein  fixed  are 
just  and  reasonable.”’  Skillfully  the  commission  put  the  railroads 
on  the  defensive  by  preparing  only  one  schedule  of  rates,  very 
low  ones.  These  were  published  as  the  standard  rates  to  go  into 
effect  on  April  6,  1880,  pending  which  effective  date  any  rail¬ 
road  company  would  be  permitted  to  submit  evidence  that  it 
needed  a  nigher  schedule  of  rates,  thus,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mission,  placing  the  onus  of  complaint  where  it  properly  be¬ 
longed,  not  on  the  public  but  on  the  railroads.®  After  hearings 
various  roads  were  allowed  to  charge  different  percentages  more, 
except  for  rates  upon  a  few  items  of  common  use.*  Proceeding 
to  the  revision  of  passenger  fares,  which  on  some  roads  had  been 
at  the  rate  of  five  or  even  six  cents  per  mile,  the  commission  set 
four  cents  as  the  maximum  and  left  further  reduction  to  the  com¬ 
panies  themselves.’* 

Georgia’s  efforts  at  rate-control  came  during  a  very  brief 
span  of  time  when  incompletely  crystallized  and  matured  federal 
judicial  opinion  permitted  a  state  to  fix  railroad  rates  without 
serious  challenge  in  the  federal  courts.  By  the  time  legal  pro¬ 
tection  became  availat)le  to  the  railroads  the  low  rates  fixed  by 
the  Georgia  railroad  commission  had  become  so  deeply  imbedded 

6.  ibid.,  !i5.  The  secretary,  Robert  A.  Bacon,  waa  “eminently  qualified'* 
for  bla  work  because  of  “bis  larfte  previous  railroad  experience  and  familiarity 
with  all  the  technical  details  of  railroad  management."  (Oeorjela  Kal'road  Com¬ 
mission,  FirBt  Semi-Annual  Repo'^,  a  sinitle  leaflet.  May  1,  IKHO). 

7.  Ar.tt  of  Oeorgia,  1878-79,  p.  127.  'This  is  from  Section  6  of  the  railroad 
act  of  Oct.  14,  1879. 

8.  Georgia  Railroad  Commission,  Firet  Semi-Annual  Report,  May  1,  1880; 
see  also  Circulars  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  and  6  of  the  commission.  For  public  In¬ 
formation  the  rates  were  pnblished  In  seven  dty  newspapers  of  the  state. 

9.  Cherry,  «>.  eit.,  66  ff. 

10.  Georina  Railroad  Commission,  Second  Semi-Annual  Report,  Nov.  16.  1880, 
p.  4. 
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in  the  economic  structure  that  it  was  impractical  for  the  railroads 
to  challenge  them  in  Georgia. 

In  the  Granger  cases,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1877 
declared  that  w'hen  private  property  was  devoted  to  public  use, 
it  was  subject  to  public  regulation,**  that  railroads  were  subject 
to  legislative  control  as  to  their  rates  unless  protected  by  their 
charters,*^  and  even  that  if  a  state  fixed  maximum  rates  improp¬ 
erly,  the  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  the  legislature,  not  the 
courts.**  In  the  light  of  prevailing  judicial  opinion  then  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  Georgia  could  not  look  with  much  hope  to  protection 
by  the  couns.  In  the  spring  of  1880  the  United  States  court  for 
the  northern  district  of  Georgia  disallowed  a  bill  praying  for 
an  injunction  restraining  the  commission  from  enforcing  its  rate 
schedule  on  the  Savannah,  Florida,  and  Western  railroad,  of 
which  Morris  K.  Jessup,  who  brought  the  suit,  was  trustee.*^  A 
similar  bill  in  the  United  States  court  for  the  southern  district 
of  Georgia,  filed  by  George  H.  Tilley,  as  an  individual  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  same  company,  led  to  a  long-drawn-out  legal  bat¬ 
tle.*®  In  this  case  both  the  constitutionality  of  the  Georgia  act 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  were  assailed.  The  court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Georgia  act,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  Granger  cases,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  company  apply  to  the  commission  or  the  legisla¬ 
ture  if  the  rates  prescribed  proved  to  be  unjust  and  unreason¬ 
able.*®  The  only  Georgia  road  which  had  not  complied  with  the 
commission’s  rate  schedule  then  had  to  put  them  into  effect.*’ 
The  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  contended  that  its 
chaner  gave  it  the  right  to  make  its  own  rates  without  interfer- 
ference  from  the  state,  but  in  1888  the  United  States  Supreme 


11.  Mann  v.  Illinoln.  94  V.ff  113. 

12.  Chicago,  Burlington,  A  Quin^  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Iowa.  94  U.S.  l.S.S. 

13.  Peik  V.  Chicago  and  North  Weatem  Railway  ('ompany,  94  U.S.  lt!4.  The 
exact  wording  waa,  "Where  property  has  been  clothed  with  a  public  intereat, 
the  Leglalature  may  fix  a  limit  to  that  which  ahall  in  law  be  reaaonable  for  ita 
nae.  Thin  limit  binda  the  conrta  aa  well  aa  the  people.  If  It  baa  been  Improperly 
fixed,  the  Leglalature,  not  the  courta,  muat  be  appealed  to  for  the  change." 

14.  Cherry,  op.  eit.,  iZH. 

15.  Ibid.;  Tilley  v.  S.  F.  A  W.  R.  Co.,  5  Frd.  641. 

16.  Ibid.  The  facta  of  the  caae  are  given  In  the  opinion  of  the  court.  A  re- 
atralning  order  was  iaaued  againat  the  application  of  the  commiaaion'a  ratea. 
The  caae  was  argued  ou  Dec.  22,  23,  and  24,  18R0,  and  decided  Feb.  9,  1881, 
when  the  motion  for  an  injunction  pendente  Ute  waa  denied.  No  appeal  waa 
taken.  The  name  of  Robert  Toomba  appears  among  the  three  lawyers  for  the 
railroad  commission.  The  constitutionality  of  the  rate-fixing  powers  of  the 
Georgia  railroad  commission  was  again  unaucceHsfulIy  attacked  in  Richmond 
A  D.  R.  Co.  V.  Trammell  et  at.,  decided  Nov.  4.  1892,  53  Fed.  196. 

17.  Georgia  Railroad  Commiaaion,  Second  Bemi- Annual  Report,  Nov.  16,  1880, 
p.  12,  states  that  all  the  other  railroads  had  put  the  ratea  Into  effect. 
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Ojurt  refuted  its  claim.^*  The  reasonableness  of  the  Georgia  rates 
was  not  passed  upon  by  a  federal  court.  The  first  intimation  of 
federal  judicial  interference  with  railroad  rates  fixed  by  a  state 
appeared  in  a  Mississippi  case  in  1886;**  in  1890  the  principle  of 
judicial  review  of  rates  prescribed  by  a  state  was  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  .2® 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  vests  in  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce;  the  states  regulate  intra¬ 
state  commerce,  but  such  regulation  may  affect  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  In  1877  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  that 
state  regulations  indirectly  affecting  interstate  commerce  would 
be  valid  until  Congress  should  act  in  the  premises.-*  It  was  not 
until  1886  that  the  court  put  a  severe  check  on  the  power  of  the 
states  over  interstate  commerce.^ 

The  power  of  the  states  to  fix  railroad  rates  was  effectively 
killed  by  an  outrageous  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Nebraska  Rate  Case  in  i898.‘**  Costs  of  handling  intra-state  traf¬ 
fic,  declared  the  court,  must  be  separated  from  those  of  inter¬ 
state  traffic,  and  intra-state  revenue  must  yield  a  fair  and  just 
return  on  the  portion  of  the  property  devoted  to  intra-state  busi¬ 
ness.  In  applying  this  rule  the  court  adopted  an  arbitrary  for¬ 
mula  by  which  any  intra-state  rates  could  be  “proved”  confisca¬ 
tory,  no  matter  how  exhorbitant.^*  For  fifteen  years  this  opinion 
was  successfully  used  to  block  state  rate  regulation.  Then,  in 
1913,  the  court  blandly  stated  that  it  had  never  sanctioned  any 
such  formula  and  even  failed  to  cite  the  case,  which  was  directly 


18.  Geort^ia  Railroad  and  BanklnK  Company  o.  Smith,  128  V.8.  174.  The 
caai*  waa  decided  on  Oct.  29,  1888.  The  decision  affirmed  that  of  the  Oeortrla 
supreme  court,  Feb.  27,  1883  (Oeonria  Railroad  et  al.  v.  Smith  et  al.,  70  Oa. 
694).  As  a  leading  railroad  man  pointed  out  some  years  later,  “The  Supreme 
Court  did  not  hold  that  the  Georitia  rates  were  reasonable,  because  that  question 
was  not  presented,  and  .  ,  ,  the  question  was  not  presented  for  the  reason  that 
.  .  .  it  was  not  believed  that  question  could  be  raised  at  all  in  the  courts" 
(Walker  D.  Hines,  .4rp«m«n(  of  Walker  D.  Hineit,  Flritt  Vice-PreMdeot  I.ouU- 
ville  A  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  Again$t  Reduction  of  Railroad  Rate*  in 
Alabama:  Hearino  before  Alabama  Railroad  Commiteion,  June  it  and  17,  190t 
(n.p.n.d.),  3). 

19.  Stone  V.  Farmers’  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  116  I'.R.  :’.07. 

20.  Cbicafto,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  Ry.  Co.  v.  Minnesota,  134  U.8.  418.  The 
riKht  was  reasserted  in  Reagan  v.  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  154  V.8.  362,  a 
Texas  case  decided  in  1894. 

21.  Chicago,  Burlington,  A  Quincy  R.  B.  Co.  t>.  Iowa,  94  V.8.  1.'5;  Pelk  v. 
Chicago  and  North  W^estem  Railway  Company,  94  V.8.  187. 

22.  Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  v.  People  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  118  V.8.  557,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois 
104.  III.  476. 

23.  Smyth  r  Ames.  169  U.8.  466. 

24.  Ibid. 
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in  point.-®  Thus  was  vindicated  the  principle  of  stare  decisis  (the 
reputation  of  the  court  for  consistency).  Through  all  these  haz¬ 
ards  the  Georgia  rates  stood,  while  federal  injunctions  blocked 
other  states  which  tried  to  follow  Georgia’s  path. 

In  Alabama  in  i88i  rapid  consolidation  of  railroads  brought 
a  strong  demand  for  a  state  railroad  commission.^®  While  the 
matter  was  before  the  legislature,  railroad  men  strongly  voiced 
their  opposition,  but  when  a  federal  judge  in  the  Tilley  case 
declared  the  Georgia  railroad  law  of  1879  constitutional,  W.  G. 
Raoul  of  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  of  Georgia 
suddenly  began  to  urge  his  friends  in  the  Alabama  legislature  to 
set  up  a  railroad  commission  with  advisory  power  while  the 
legislature  was  under  the  influence  of  conservative  men,  rather 
than  “wait  until  the  public  demand  becomes  so  urgent  as  possi¬ 
bly  to  necessitate  hasty  legislation.”^^  The  Georgia  railroad  com¬ 
mission  had  scared  him.  While  Raoul’s  influence  was  a  minor 
matter,  Alabama  did  set  up  a  railroad  commission  with  powers 
that  were  largely  of  an  advisory  nature.^®  The  act  was  of  com¬ 
posite  origin  and  does  not  show  much  Georgia  influence.  The 
^Ima  Times  called  it  “as  mild  as  a  May  morning  and  as  harm¬ 
less  as  a  dove.”2®  The  commission  could  “recommend”  rates  that 
were  only  prima  jade  reasonable,  and  it  had  to  consider  what 
was  a  fair  and  just  return  to  a  railroad  before  reducing  its  rates. 

The  Georgia  influence  appeared  immediately  after  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  new  law,  when  Governor  Cobb  appointed  to  the 
commission,  just  as  was  required  in  Georgia,  three  able  men,  one 
a  leading  lawyer,  one  a  leading  railroad  man  temporarily  unem¬ 
ployed,  and  the  third  a  lawyer-planter.®'*  After  hiring  an  office 
on  March  9,  the  commissioners  on  April  11,  1881,  headed  in  a 
body  to  Atlanta,  where  they  spent  two  days  with  the  Georgia 
railroad  commissioners,  getting  advice  and  discussing  their  com- 


25.  Mionrsuta  Rate  Casea.  230  V.8.  332.  Mr.  Justice  Hugbes  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court. 

20.  A  detailed  account  of  tbe  creation  of  the  Alabama  railroad  commlaalon  and 
Its  early  work  la  James  F.  Doater,  Alabama’s  Firtt  Railroad  C'ommiiiaiiin,  tSHt- 
i885  (L’niveraity,  Ala.,  1940). 

27.  Letter  of  liaoul  to  State  Senator  John  D.  Roquemore,  Feb.  12,  1881,  pub- 
llabed  at  Kaoul’a  request  in  Montgomery  Adrrrtiter,  Feb.  22,  1881.  Tbe  Tilley 
case  (aee  ante)  5  Fed.  041,  was  decided  on  Feb.  9,  1881. 

28.  Act  of  Feb.  20,  1881,  Acls  o/  Alabama,  1880-81,  pp.  84  ff.  Tbe  act  creat¬ 
ing  tbe  railroad  commlsttion  was  largely  a  product  of  Montgomery  commercial 
Interests. 

29.  Quoted  by  Eufaula  Time*  and  Setet,  Mar.  17,  1881. 

30.  Tbe  commissioners  were:  Walter  L.  Bragg,  a  lawyer,  chairman,  and 
('barles  Pollard  Ball,  a  railroad  man,  and  James  (*rook,  associates.  They  were 
ele4-te<l  by  tbe  Senate  from  nine  names  submitted  by  tbe  governor. 
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mon  problems.**  The  Alabama  commissioners  worked  as  hard 
as  did  those  of  Georgia.  They  won  the  respect  of  both  railroads 
and  people  and  succeeded  in  enforcing  their  “recommended” 
rates.  Their  most  trying  problems  and  their  final  undoing  in 
1885  were  closely  related  to  influences  in  Georgia. 

Railroad  rates  on  cotton  from  Montgomery  to  the  ports,  in¬ 
cluding  Savannah,  were  controlled  by  water  and  rail  competi¬ 
tion  and  until  1880  were  much  lower  than  those  from  Columbus, 
Georgia.**  The  sudden  reduction  in  cotton  rates  by  the  Georgia 
railroad  commission  in  1880  put  Columbus  on  a  par  with  Mont¬ 
gomery  in  the  cotton  rate  to  Savannah,  and  other  rates  from 
Columbus  had  to  be  adjusted  accordingly.  These  readjustments 
and  the  calculated  discriminations  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  rail¬ 
road  intended  to  make  cotton  move  eastward  and  give  that  line 
the  long  haul  tended  to  draw  cotton  away  from  Montgomery 
and  to  injure  Opelika.  Then  the  completion  of  the  line  of  the 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  from  Chattanooga  to  Ma¬ 
con  in  1884  brought  competition  and  rate-cutting  at  Macon  on 
the  heavy  Western  traffic  in  foodstuffs;  low  local  rates  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  fixed  by  the  railroad  commission,  enabled  Macon  merchants 
to  invade  deeply  the  territory  of  Columbus.  The  result  was  a 
sharp  cutting  01  Western  rates  at  Columbus,  the  railroads  serv¬ 
ing  which  were  all  controlled  at  that  time  by  the  Central  of 
Georgia.  The  result  of  this  action  in  turn  was  a  ruinous  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  Opelika  as  a  trade  center,  that  place  being  only 
twenty-nine  miles  northwest  of  Columbus.  T  he  Alabama  railroad 
commission  struggled  vigorously  to  deal  with  this  rate  situation 
but  without  much  effect.  Finally  the  majority  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  led  by  Chairman  Walter  L.  Bragg,  appealed  to  the  legislature 
for  drastic  new  powers.**  Against  a  determined  railroad  oppo¬ 
sition  Bragg  in  1885  lost  the  fight,  and  vigorous  railroad  control 
by  the  state  came  to  a  rapid  end  in  Alabama.*^  For  the  next 
twenty  years  the  Alabama  commissionerships  were  three  sine¬ 
cures. 


31.  Railroad  Commiioiioii  of  Alabama.  Annual  Report,  1881,  p.  12. 

32.  On  Fob.  22,  1880,  cotton  ratoa  per  bale  to  Kavannah  were  reported  to 
be,  from  MoutRomery,  12.00,  from  Columbua,  13.7.1  (Montgomery  Adverti»er, 
Feb.  22,  1880). 

33.  BraKK  waa  tborouRhly  conHcloua  of  what  the  Oeorfda  railroad  commia- 
Blon  bad  done  and  without  ita  example  would  perbapa  not  have  been  ao  bold 
in  seeking  new  powera  (cf.  Railroad  ('ommiaaion  of  Alabama,  Annual  Report, 
1884,  puKuim). 

34.  Doater,  Alabama’n  Flrut  Railroad  Commitmion.  pa»$im.  BratfK  wanted  Ope¬ 
lika  put  on  a  par  with  f'nlumbua.  Tbe  railroada  were  witting  to  readjuat  Ope- 
lika'a  ratea  but  not  to  t:o  as  far  aa  BraKfT  demanded.  An  im|M>rtant  principle 
waa  at  atake. 
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In  the  Alabama  legislature  of  1886-87  Senator  J.  C.  Richardson 
of  Greenville  introduced  a  bill  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  rail¬ 
road  commission,  a  bill  which,  though  rejected,  received  a  con¬ 
siderable  vote  in  the  Senate.’’^  Examination  of  the  bill  shows  it 
to  have  been  a  copy  of  the  Georgia  railroad  act  of  1879.®* 

Further  efforts  at  securing  stronger  state  control  of  railroad 
rates  in  Alabama  centered  around  the  personality  of  Braxton 
Bragg  Comer,  who  came  from  Barbour  County,  Alabama,  near 
Eu^ula,  on  the  Georgia  line.  His  father  had  been  an  ante-bellum 
stockholder  of  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  of 
Georgia,  and  his  brother,  H.  M.  Comer,  was  for  some  years  the 
head  of  that  company.  B.  B.  Comer  grew  cotton  on  a  large  scale 
in  Barbour  County.  Expanding  his  activities,  he  moved  to  Annis¬ 
ton  in  1885  to  engage  in  the  jobbing  (wholesale  grocery)  busi¬ 
ness  in  partnership  with  Sydenham  B.  Trapp.  In  this  business  rail¬ 
road  rates  were  an  effective  regulator  of  competition  between 
trade  centers.  Anniston  is  not  far  from  Georgia,  and  Comer  st)on 
discovered  that  local  rates  were  lower  in  Georgia  than  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  In  January,  1890,  Comer  complained  to  the  Alabama  rail¬ 
road  commission  that  he  had  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  get 
the  East  Tennessee,  V’irginia,  and  Georgia  railroad  to  readjust 
the  local  tariff  out  of  Anniston  but  could  “get  nothing  but  prom¬ 
ises  to  investigate.  Has  the  Ala.  Commissioners  the  same  regard 
for  those  who  eat  meat  &  bread  and  feed  oats  &  com  etc.  as  the 
Ga.  Commissioners  have  [?]”  he  wrote.®’  The  case  ended  incon¬ 
clusively,  apparently  because  the  commission  lacked  the  power 
to  act.  Comer  soon  sold  his  interest  in  the  Anniston  business  to 
his  partner  and  moved  to  Birmingham,  where  he  became  a  part¬ 
ner  in  a  large  grain-milling  business®®  and  was  active  in  a  number 
of  other  business  activities,  including  a  large  cotton  mill  opened 
in  1898.®* 

Comer  never  forgot  the  Georgia  rates,  and  his  feeling  on  the 
subject  seemed  to  grow  more  intense  with  the  passing  of  the 

3.5.  Alabama  flenate  Journal,  188fi-87,  pp.  128,  378.  Tbp  bill  was  rejerted 
by  a  votp  of  13-13. 

36.  <*rlKinal  bill,  H.  182,  MS  (Alabama  Dppartmpnt  of  ArrhiTPs  and  His¬ 
tory),  Tbp  first  two  spPtioDs  of  tbp  Gporiria  law,  tbosp  ortirinatinK  tbp  commls- 
aioD,  wprp  omittpd  from  Klcbardson'a  bill,  as  Alabama  alrsady  bad  a  railroad 
commission. 

37.  B.  R.  Compr  to  tbp  Alabama  railroad  commissciln,  IJaniiarrl  1890  (Rail¬ 
road  Commission  papprs.  .\labama  Dppartmpnt  of  Archives  and  History). 

.38.  3'bp  firm  was  known  as  Comer  and  Lewis ;  Its  successor  today  la  the 
Western  Grain  Company. 

39.  Tbis  was  tbe  Avondale  Mill,  which  is  still  in  active  operation.  Comer's 
cHimpany,  known  as  Avondale  Mills,  operates  numerous  cotton  mills  in  Alabama 
today. 
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years.  He  had  not  been  in  Birmingham  many  months  before  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  and  Birmingham  wholesale  business  men  were 
holding  a  joint  meeting  to  formulate  plans  to  secure  better  local 
freight  rates  for  Alabama.  A  committee  of  six  was  appointed,  in¬ 
cluding  Comer  and  the  Reverend  Samuel  M.  Adams  of  Bibb 
County,  to  formulate  a  bill  that  would  “give  equal  rights  and 
better  local  freight  rates  in  Alabama,’’  and  plans  were  made  to 
secure  the  support  of  “jobbers  and  consumers  of  all  the  different 
sections  of  the  state.’’*"  Adams,  who  was  president  of  the  state 
Alliance,  suggested  to  the  crowd  that  the  Georgia  railroad  law 
of  1879  be  recommended  for  adoption,  and  comparisons  were 
given  between  Alabama’s  and  Georgia’s  local  rates.**  Next  day 
the  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  on  request,  published  the  Georgia 
law  in  full.*^  However,  the  bill  which  Adams  introduced  in  the 
legislature  of  1890  to  make  the  rates  fixed  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
mission  enforceable  was  not  the  same  as  the  Georgia  law;*®  fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Alliance  men  in  the  legislature  for  some  reason 
failed  to  support  it,  and  it  did  not  pass.**  Comer  made  efforts  to 
get  succeeding  legislatures  to  give  increased  powers  to  the  rail¬ 
road  commission  but  failed;  he  said  his  greatest  opposition  came 
from  the  railroad  commissioners  themselves,  who  objected  that 
they  had  enough  power,*® 

After  Governor  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  of  Birmingham,  recom¬ 
mended  more  power  for  the  railroad  commission  in  his  first  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  legislature  on  December  1,  1896,**  Comer  prodded 
Birmingham  business  men,*’  and  a  carefully-prepared  bill,  en*- 
bodying  the  Georgia  law  of  1879  "'ith  a  number  of  changes  and 
a  few  important  additions*®  was  introduced  in  both  houses  of 
the  legislature.**  There  followed  the  hottest  battle  over  railroad 
rare  legislation  since  1885.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  18  to  7®"  and  created  great  excitement  in  the  House.  Oppo¬ 


se.  BlrmitiKbam  Agc-Herald,  Oct.  23,  1R90.  The  line  of  armment  uaed  at  the 
meetInK  atrongly  auggeated  that  Coiner  bad  planned  the  whole  thing,  though 
othera  Heem  to  have  done  the  talking. 

41.  /hid. 

42.  /hid. 

43.  Original  bill,  H.  354,  MS  (Alabama  Departmen*  of  Archivea  and  Hlatory). 

44.  Alabama  HouBt  Journal,  1R90-91,  pp.  688.  1074.  Comer  diacuaaed  the 
example  of  Georgia  In  a  letter  publiabed  In  the  Montgomery  AdvertUer,  Jan.  24, 
1891,  while  the  bill  waa  before  the  elglalature. 

45.  Birmingham  Neva,  Oct.  3,  1896. 

40.  Ibid.,  Dec.  1,  1896;  Alabama  Senate  Journal,  1896-97,  p.  281. 

47.  Birmingham  Ketca,  Dec.  5,  1896. 

48.  Original  billa  8.  237  and  H.  702,  MSS  (Alabama  Department  of  Archivea 
and  Hlatory). 

49.  Alabama  Senate  Journal,  1896-97,  p.  419;  Alabama  Houae  Journal,  1896- 
97,  p.  534.  The  identical  billa  were  introduced  In  both  houaea  on  Jan.  20,  1897, 
when  the  leglalature  reconvened  after  a  long  Chriatmaa  receaa. 

50.  Alabama  Senate  Journal,  1896-97,  p.  686. 
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nents  charged  that  the  Georgia  railroad  commission  had  bank¬ 
rupted  every  railroad  in  Georgia  except  those  sustained  by  out- 
siae  systems,  while  no  railroad  in  Alabama  had  suffered  bank¬ 
ruptcy  since  the  Alabama  commission  had  been  established®^  Ad¬ 
vocates  replied  that  stock  gamblers  and  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  had  wrought  the  ruin  in  Georgia  and  that  since  rail¬ 
roads  had  continued  to  be  built  rapidly  in  Georgia,  the  commis¬ 
sion  could  not  have  done  much  harm.®^  The  measure  was  finally 
defeated  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  37  to  55.®® 

After  several  years  of  discontent  among  the  commercial  in¬ 
terests  of  Birmingham  that  city’s  Freight  Rate  and  Transporta¬ 
tion  Bureau  in  1 899  adopted  a  resolution  demanding  the  abolition 
of  the  existing  railroad  commission  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
commission  ^hioned  after  that  of  Georgia.®^  Similar  reso¬ 
lutions  were  shortly  adopted  by  the  Birmingham  Commercial 
Club,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion.®*  The  Freight  Rate  and  Transpiortation  Bureau  arranged 
to  send  a  letter  to  eveiy  merchant  in  Alabama  with  a  copy  of 
the  Geor^a  Law  and  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  commercial 
organizations  attached.®^  The  Neu's  and  the  Age-Herald,  Birm¬ 
ingham’s  leading  newspapers,  gave  approval  to  the  movement.®* 
After  objections  from  tne  railroads,  the  Commercial  Club  re¬ 
scinded  its  action®*  but  not  until  Comer  had  vigorously  voiced 
his  opposition,  “armed  with  a  book  full  of  data.’’®* 

Within  a  few  days  H.  C.  Orem,  the  (Commissioner  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Freight  and  Transportation  Bureau,  published  a  table  of 
purported  comparative  freight  rates  in  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and 
Alabama.*"  When  Jefferson  Falkner,  a  representative  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  exposed  the  misleading 
nature  of  Orem’s  figures,**  the  would-be  rate-reformers  were 


51.  of  A.  A.  Wiley  In  the  Honse.  Montsome^  AilvertUtrr,  Feb.  2,  1897  ; 
letter  of  John  T.  Milner  (read  In  the  Bouae),  ibid.,  Feb.  3,  1897. 

52.  /bid. 

5.3.  Alabama  Hounr  Journal,  1896-97,  p.  8.58.  The  true  division  of  itrenKth 
was  53-39,  a  technicality  maklnx  the  record  vote  allKhtly  different. 

54.  Rirminitbam  Age-Herald,  Anft.  24,  1899. 

55.  /bid..  Sept.  2.  1899.  The  resolutions  demanded  an  elective  railroad  com- 
mUslon.  which  the  Georgia  law  did  not  provide. 

56.  /bid 

57.  /bid..  Sept.  3,  1899.  Rufus  Rhodes,  publisher  of  the  Nrtpe,  made  a  "strong 
speech”  before  the  Commercial  Club  In  support  of  the  resolution  (ibid.). 

,58.  Birmingham  Veics,  Oct.  7,  1899.  It  was  “argued  that  there  is  no  use  stir¬ 
ring  up  trouble  now,  as  the  legislature  is  not  to  meet  for  a  year,  and  that 
there  Is  no  use  offending  the  commissioners,  as  some  favors  may  be  desired. 
Despite  a  presentation  of  the  railroad  point  of  view,  there  seemed  to  be  a  con¬ 
census  [sicl  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  reform.”  (Birmingham  Age- 
Herald,  ()ct.  7,  1899). 

.59.  Ibid. 

60.  Birmingham  Neioa,  Oct.  14,  1899. 

61.  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  Oct.  20,  1899.  Falkner  often  lacked  candor  too. 
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considerably  deflated.*^  However,  Comer,  continuing  his  efforts, 
was  made  one  of  a  committee  of  three  from  the  Commercial  Club 
to  present  the  complaints  of  Birmingham  interests  to  the  Ala¬ 
bama  railroad  commission,*®  A  complaint  was  duly  filed  alleg¬ 
ing  “unjust  discrimination  in  tariffs  of  the  said  railways  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  tariffs  of  the  State  of  Georgia”  but  was  withdrawn 
before  a  hearing,*^  as  Falkner  had  arranged  for  the  railroad  traffic 
managers  to  deal  directly  with  the  committee,*®  The  railroad  men 
admitted  that  the  Georgia  rates  were  lower  than  those  in  Ala¬ 
bama  and  tried  to  justify  the  difference  in  terms  of  differing 
traffic  density  but  insisted  the  Georgia  rates  were  too  low.** 
After  long  stalling  they  granted  a  reduction  in  the  rates  on  hay,*’ 

In  1901,  when  Alabama  held  a  constitutional  convention,  Comer 
and  his  associates  sought  to  place  in  the  new  constitution,  where 
the  legislature  could  not  change  it,  a  provision  for  an  elective 
railroad  commission  with  real  power,**  Their  efforts  were  vig¬ 
orous  and  state-wide,  but  they  met  with  strong  opposition,** 
Nevertheless,  there  ^\as  placea  in  the  constitution  a  provision 
essentially  identical  with  the  Georgia  constitutional  provision  of 
1877  giving  the  legislature  power  over  railroads,’* 

By  now  a  well-organized  movement  had  been  established, 
which  was  to  grow  in  power  and  force,  with  B,  B,  Comer  as  the 
leader  and  Frank  S,  White,  a  Birmingham  lawyer,  as  head  of  a 
statewide  committee.  In  1902  the  group  went  to  w'ork  w  ith  much 
determination  and  enthusiasm  to  elect  members  of  the  legislature 
favorable  to  an  elective  commission  and  a  strong  railroad  law. 
The  principal  argument  of  those  favoring  regulation  was  that 
local  rates  in  Georgia  were  lower  than  those  in  Alabama  and  that 
the  effectiveness  of  a  strong  railroad  commission  in  Georgia  had 
been  responsible  for  protecting  that  state  from  the  extortion  Ala¬ 
bama  suffered. 

The  railroads  fought  back  openly  and  boldly.  Both  sides,  but 
particularly  the  railroads,  hired  large  amounts  of  newspaper  space 
to  state  their  contentions,  Falkner  was  the  most  conspicuously 

«2.  Ibid.,  Oct.  27,  1899. 

83.  RirmlnKham  Nrtrn,  Oct.  31,  1899. 

8-t.  MinutcR  of  the  Alabama  railroad  commlsKlun,  1898-1913,  |>.  47,  proceed- 
IntTM  for  Ib-c.  4,  1899. 

RlrminKbani  Nev'»,  Dec.  12,  1899. 

6«.  ibid.,  Dec.  13,  1899;  Mar.  23,  1900. 

67.  Ibid..  Mar.  9.  2.1.  1900. 

68.  See  apeech  of  B.  B.  Comer  at  Tuacalooaa  in  MontKomerj  Advrrtincr, 
Dec.  14.  190.".. 

69.  Monttfomery  AdvertUer,  June  25,  1901. 

70.  Alabama  conatltutlon  of  1901,  Article  Xll,  Section  243.  Cf.  Oeonfia  con- 
atitiitlon  of  1877,  Article  IV',  Section  2,  Parafrraph  1. 
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active  of  the  railroad  men.  He  argued  that  rates  were  not  lower 
in  Georgia  than  in  Alabama  and  that  there  had  been  no  complaint 
in  Alabama  except  from  Comer  and  his  associates,  that  the  people 
of  Alabama  were  satisfied.^^ 

While  railroad  rates  and  railroad  regulation  are  very  complex 
subjects.  Comer  and  his  friends  had  produced  a  simplified  picture 
of  powerful  and  wealthy  railroad  corporations  extorting  exces¬ 
sive  rates  from  the  toiling  poor  folk  of  Alabama  and  preventing 
redress  by  controlling  the  state  government,  while  across  the 
state  line  in  Georgia  was  a  shining  example  of  how  happy  and 
prosperous  people  could  be  with  these  monsters  put  into  their 
place.  Regardless  of  the  rightness  or  wrongness,  correctness  or 
incorrectness,  accuracy  or  inaccuracy,  of  the  picture,  it  appealed 
to  masses  of  people.  It  looked  right.  It  fitted  in  with  their  ex¬ 
periences  and  inarticulate  opinions,  with  their  troubles  and  com¬ 
plaints  in  small  dealing  with  the  railroads. 

The  victory  of  the  would-be  railroad-tamers  was  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  but  the  results  were  not  fully  clear  until  the  following  win¬ 
ter,  when  railroad  bills  were  before  the  legislature.  Over  able 
and  intense  opposition  the  reformers  succeeded  in  making  the 
railroad  commission  elective  and  giving  it  the  authority  to  en¬ 
force  its  decisions  as  to  rates.’^  When,  however.  Corner  appealed 
to  the  commission  to  give  Alabama  the  Georgia  rates  and  pre¬ 
sented  elaborate  comparisons,  showing  discriminations  against  Ala¬ 
bama  of  “20  to  120  per  cent,”’®  that  body  demurred,  citing  the 
Nebraska  Rate  Case.’^ 

Comer  next  decided  to  enter  the  race  in  1904  for  the  presidency 
of  the  railroad  commission.’®  Spending  over  $10,000  in  his  cam- 
paign,’**  he  mailed  to  the  individual  voters  letters  and  circulars 
full  of  rate  comparisons  between  Georgia  and  Alabama.”  He 
sw'ept  the  state  with  a  majority  of  over  i8,o<x).’®  As  president 

71.  Montitnmfry  Adrertiurr,  July  27,  1902.  advf'rtUempnt. 

72.  S."**  AcIh  'jI  Alnhamn,  1902-3,  pp.  O.'i-IOH. 

7.3.  “Brief  «»f  B.  B.  Comer,"  .MS  (.\Ubama  Department  of  Arrhivea  and  Hla- 
tory)  ;  alao  piibliHhed  as  a  leaflet  entitled  For  Lower  Freight  Raten.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Vomer  Filea  hin  Argument  with  the  Railroad  Vommimiion,  July  2,  190.3. 

74.  Mlniitea  of  the  Alab  '.roa  railroad  commiNHion,  1N98-1918,  pp.  204  ff.,  opin¬ 
ion  dated  July  3  in  proceedlnfta  for  June  10,  1903. 

7!i.  The  terms  of  tlie  appointed  aaaociated  commiaaionera  did  not  expire  until 
1900. 

76.  Comer  admitted  an  expenditure  of  $10,.%22.80  I.Montaomery  Adeertiner, 
May  1.3,  l!t04).  How  mueh  bln  friends  spent  and,  above  all,  bow  niucb  tbe  rail¬ 
roads  B^nt  to  oppose  him.  Is  difficult  to  answer,  but  the  flKiirea  were  larice. 
Kitilroad  activity  in  this  election  was  bold  and  open ;  tremendous  sums  were 
spent  for  newspaper  advertising. 

77.  Blrmingbam  Age-Herald,  Feb.  6,  1904 ;  Montfcomery  AdrertUer,  Dec.  14. 
190.3. 

7H.  Minutes  of  tbe  state  Democratic  Executive  Committee,  meeting  of  April 
20.  1904,  typewritten  ( Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History). 
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of  the  commission  Comer  sought,  amid  much  excitement,  to  give 
Alabama  the  Georgia  local  rates  and  the  Georgia  freight  classi¬ 
fication.  He  arguea  that  Georgia  had  greatly  benefited  from  low 
intra-state  rates  on  articles  of  common  use  and  that  if  such  rates 
were  fair  in  Georgia,  they  would  be  fair  in  Alabama.’®  Railroad 
men  insisted  that  under  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Nebraska  Rate  Case  in  1898  rates  in  Georgia  should  not  be 
considered  in  determining  the  reasonableness  of  rates  in  Alabama. 
Following  the  rule  laid  down  in  this  case,  they  proceeded  to  give 
evidence  that  they  were  not  earning  a  fair  and  )ust  return  on  the 
value  of  their  property  used  in  intra-state  traffic  and  to  draw 
the  inference  that  a  reduction  of  intra-state  rates  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  confiscation  of  private  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  in  contravention  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.*®  Comer  lost 
his  case  again,  as  he  was  outvoted  by  the  associate  commission¬ 
ers.** 

The  thwarting  of  his  efforts  gave  Comer  the  popular  appeal 
of  a  martyr  and  strengthened  his  own  determination  to  push  his 
purposes  through  to  a  successful  conclusion.  He  decided  to  seek 
the  govemoiship,  noting  carefully  the  example  of  Hoke  Smith 
in  Georgia.  The  railroad  issue  had  become  so  hot  that  Comer’s 
opponent.  Dr.  Russell  M.  Cunningham,  the  lieutenant  governor, 
also  found  it  expedient  to  come  out  with  a  platform  advocating 
Georgia  rates  for  Alabama.*®  Other  leading  politicians,  including 
some  railroad  lawyers,  began  to  see  the  virtues  of  rate-reform.** 
Chastened  by  their  defeat  in  1904,  the  railroad  companies  took 
no  open  part  in  the  campaign.  Comer  won  the  governorship  and 
secured  a  legislature  with  a  majority  pledged  to  support  his  poli¬ 
cies  as  to  railroads. 

Governor  Comer’s  legislature  in  the  early  months  of  1907  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  adopt  laws  to  strengthen  the  railroad  commission’s 
power  and  to  fix  statutory  rates  which  were  deeply  influenced 
by  the  long-standing  Georgia  rates.  But  Alabama  had  started 

79.  Proceeding$  More  the  Alabama  Railroad  Commiitition  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  OH  April  S-t  and  May  3-6,  15.  1905,  in  the  matter  of  Fertilizer  Ratez  and 
on  the  General  Revition  of  Freight  Ratez  in  Alabama,  pazzim.  Tblz  In  a  ateno- 
graphir  rpport. 

80.  /bid. 

HI.  Railroad  Commiaalon  of  Alabama,  /n  the  Matter  of  Revizion  of  Freight 
Ratez  in  Alabama:  Opinion  by  Azzociate  Commizzioner  W.  T.  Sanderz  (n.  p., 
n.  d.). 

82.  Cunningham’s  platform  was  publistiPd  In  fall  In  tbs  Montgomery  Ad- 
rertizer.  Sept.  23.  1900.  and  In  abridged  form  In  other  Alabama  newspapers. 

83.  See  Addrezz  of  Hon.  John  B.  Kno»  at  Jonez’  Chapel,  Cullman  County. 
Alabama,  July  fth,  1905. 
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many  years  too  late  to  do  what  Georgia  had  done  in  1879.  With 
a  series  of  precedents  now  established  the  federal  courts  were 
prepared  to  intervene.  Despite  intense  popular  excitement.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Comer  was  largely  thwarted  by  injunctions.  The  long,  bit¬ 
ter,  and  inconclusive  battle  dragged  on  in  the  federal  courts  until 
1914,  when  the  issue  was  compromised.  How  different  might  the 
political  history  of  Alabama  have  been  had  Robert  Toombs  not 
ranted  and  thundered  about  controlling  railroads  in  Georgia’s  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  of  1877. 


Paul  Hamilton  Hayne’s  “Poe”:  A  Note 
on  a  Poem 


By  Francis  B,  Dedmond* 

It  was  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne’s  letter  to  George  W.  Childs, 
publisher  of  the  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia,  which  led  Childs 
to  give  the  final  $650  needed  to  erect  the  Poe  Memorial  in  Balti¬ 
more’s  Westminster  Churchyard,  November  17,  1875.*  Whether 
Childs  informed  the  Poe  Memorial  Fund  Committee  of  Hayne’s 
part  in  the  securing  of  the  $650  is  not  known;  however,  Hayne 
was  not  invited  to  participate  in  the  dedication  of  the  Memorial, 
“the  first  memorial  ever  erected  to  an  American  because  of  his 
literary  character.’’^  Hayne  no  doubt  resented  this  “discour¬ 
tesy.’’’ 

Vet  in  the  following  spring,  Hayne,  then  living  at  Copse  Hill 
just  outside  of  Augusta,  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  William  Hand 
Browne,  inviting  him  to  contribute  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe:  A  Me¬ 
morial  Voltmte,*  a  volume  which  was  to  be  edited  by  Miss  Sara 
Sigourney  Rice.  Although  he  later  implied  that  he  did  not,  Hayne, 
it  seems,  promised  a  poem  to  Dr.  Browne,  for  on  August  i,  1876, 
Browne  again  wrote  Hayne  from  Baltimore,  asking  for  the  prom¬ 
ised  poem.  Hayne  quickly  complied  with  this  second  request 
from  Browne;  and  shonlv  after  hearing  from  Browne  again, 
Hayne  wrote  to  his  son  William  Hamilton  Hayne: 

By  the  way,  they  are  going  to  publish,  North,  sometime  during  the 
next  winter,  a  vol  to  be  entitled  'The  Poe  Memorial  vol,’  for  which  H. 
Browne  urged  me  (last  May),ii  to  write.  I  snubbed  B.  just  then;  but 

*Mr.  I)<Hlinon(l  is  Hcnil  of  the  Department  of  Enellah  at  Oardner-Webb  Col¬ 
lege.  ItoiliiiK  SpriiiKH,  N. 

1.  See  the  preaent  writer's  “Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  and  the  Poe  Westminster 
Memorial”  in  JUnrylantl  llUtorical  Alagiuine,  XLV  (June  lU.'iO).  MOSl.  For  an 
aeeouiit  of  the  dedieation  of  the  memorial,  see  Oeoree  W.  Childs'  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  Xovemh«‘r  18.  187.1.  p.  1.  c.  7  and  William  F.  tJlil.  The  Life  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  (lioston,  1877),  pp.  '27111. 

'2.  Plilindelphia  Public  /.erf(/tT, ‘November  18,  187.1,  p.  1,  e.  7. 

a.  The  Soutliern  novelist  Christian  Keid  in  a  letter  to  Hayne.  written  fr<im 
Sallsbur.v,  N.  C.,  November  27.  187.1.  and  referring  to  the  Poe  Westminster 
•Memorial,  said:  “Kspeeially  I  noticed  the  roiispieiious  absence  of  your  name. 
A  few  days  after  the  celebration  a  friend  in  Augusta  sent  me  a  number  of  Mr. 
Kandall's  paper — In  which  I  saw  that  he  had  been  treated  as  discourteously  as 

f ourself . ”  This  letter  is  in  the  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  t'nllection  of  Duke 

'nlversity.  Permission  to  quote  from  this  and  other  letters  in  the  Paul  Hamilton 
Hayne  Collection  was  (graciously  (dven  by  the  Duke  University  Library. 

4.  William  Hand  Krowne  to  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne.  Kaltimore.  March  ‘2.1. 
187(1.  in  the  I’aul  Hamilton  Havne  Collection  of  Duke  I’nlverslty.  In  the  “Pre¬ 
face"  to  Sara  Sljjourney  Rice,  ed.,  Edgar  Allan  Poe :  A  Memorial  Volume,  (BalU- 
tnore,  1877),  p.  vlli.  Miss  Rice  eipresses  her  appreciation  “to  Dr.  William  Hand 
Itrowne  of  Baltimore  for  literary  aid  in  preparation  of  the  work." 

.1.  Hayne  perhaps  meant  March,  rather  than  May. 
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10  days  ago  I  reed  a  note  from  him,  so  clearly  setting  forth  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  proposed  work  (which  has  among  its  Contributors 
Swinburne.  Tennyson,  Richard  Henry  Horne,  Victor  Hugo  ft  other 
great  European  celebrites),  that  my  imagination  was  stirred;  and  I 
comimsed  in  Vwo  hours  time  a  poem  on  ‘Poe,’  which  Browne  (for  I 
mailed  him  the  ‘M.  S.’  at  once),  is  in  raptures  about.  He  says,  it  is  a 
perfect  piece,  in  its  line. 

Indeed,  our  rather  cool-blooded  friend  waxes  warm  at  last! 


Thus,  your  father  will  appear  before  the  Public  of  two  countries 
(continents  rather!)  in  a  work  of  unique  value,  illustrated  (I  ought 
to  have  told  you),  by  some  of  the  ablest  artists  of  France;  especially 
by  a  certain  Monsieur  MilI6t,  who  is  pronounced  unrivalled  as  an 
Etcher!* 

Hayne  may  have  been  a  little  disappointed  in  the  volume  when 
it  appeared  since  it  lacks  some  of  the  glamour  Hayne  seems  to 
have  been  expecting.  His  poem  “Poe”— which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  never  been  reprinted— was  one  of  the  three  poetic  tributes  in 
the  volume,  appearing  between  Stephane  Mallarme’s  “Le  Tom- 
beau  D’Edgar  Poe”  and  Edgar  Eawcett’s  “Edgar  A.  Poe.” 

Hayne’s  “Poe”  is  a  poem  of  forty-two  lines  in  which  Hayne 
voices  his  deep  admiration  for  the  sad  poet. 

But  sapped  by  want,  and  riven  by  wrong. 

His  heart-cords  took  life’s  minor  song. 

Till  rhythms  of  anguish  only  passed 
Athwart  their  tortured  strength,  .  .  .7 

Poe’s  was  “a  sad  refrain,”  “wedding  despair  to  harmony.”  The 
poem  concludes  with  the  following  stanza: 

Henceforth,  with  pinions  seldom  furled. 

His  sombre  “Raven”  roams  the  werld: 

All  stricken  peoples  pause  to  hear 
The  echo  of  his  burden  drear. 

For  ah!  the  deathless  type  is  he 
Of  pangs  we  may  not  shun,  nor  flee,  — 

And  grief’s  stern  immortality.* 


a.  Paul  Ilamiltno  Haynp  to  William  Hamilton  Hayne,  Copae  Hill,  Ga.,  Ao- 
gUHt  11,  1R7S.  in  the  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  Collection  of  Duke  L’niveralty. 

7.  Rice,  ed..  Edgar  Allan  Poe:  A  Urmorial  Volume,  94. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  9.1. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS  OF  JAMES  JACKSON, 
1781-1798. 

Edited  by  Mks.  Lilij^  M.  Hawiu»* 

Part  I 

James  Jackson  (1757-1806),  Revolutionary  soldier,  governor 
of  Georgia  and  United  States  senator,  was  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  of  Georgia’s  leaders  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  until  his  death  in  1806.  His  papers,  therefore,  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  student  of  this  period. 

In  order  to  make  as  much  of  this  njaterial  available  as  possible, 
the  Georgia  Historical  Society  is  publishing  in  this  issue  and  in 
subsequent  numbers  of  the  Quarterly,  its  collection  of  Jackson’s 
papers,  consisting  of  twenty-three  miscellaneous  papers,  1781- 
1798,  and  his  letterbook,  1788-1793. 

Except  for  a  few  quotations  from  his  letters,  from  his  auto¬ 
biographical  sketch,  and  from  his  “Notes  on  Ramsay,”^  these 
papers  have  not  heretofore  been  published.  A  few  changes  for 
clarification  have  been  made  in  the  punctuation. 

Jackson  to  John  Twiggs. 

Augusta  June  20th  1781 

My  ueab  Colonfx  A  Man  who  says  he  is  one  of  your  old  hands  has 
Just  called  on  me  he  brings  a  story  I  can  make  neither  head  or  tail  of. 
I  wish  you  would  examine  him  and  let  me  know  what  dependence  you 
place  in  the  Tale.  He  says  Greene  and  Pickens  are  both  gone  he  gets 
his  information  from  a  deserter  of  Rawdon  [word  missing]  came  to 
the  Ponds  to  day.  Altho  I  cannot  believe  any  [thing]  reported  should 
it  be  true  [word  missing]  we  have  no  business  here  and  at  any  rate 
we  ought  to  know  the  certainty.  If  one  or  two  of  your  trusty  unknown 
hands  could  go  towards  Ninety  Six  and  return  they  could  bring  in¬ 
formation  sufficient  and  you  may  assure  yourself  I  shall  give  you  all 
in  my  power  from  up  the  Country.  I  shall  [words  missing]  early 
Should  any  thing  [ha]ppen  after  I  am  gone  I  could  wish  you  would 
help  Captain  A[ll]ison  off  with  bis  people  and  give  him  such  other 
assistance  as  he  may  want.  I  am  Sir  sincerely  Yr  very  hble  Servt 

•Mrs.  Hawes  Is  Director  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 

1.  David  Uamsay,  The  HinUtry  nt  the  Krrolution  o1  ttouth -Carolina  .  .  . 
(Trenton,  178!i),  II. 
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If  you  have  any  thing  to  communicate  you  must  inform  [word  miss¬ 
ing]  dayiight  or  if  you  think  [word  missing]  for  ammunition  you  had 
better  [word  missing]  Men  [words  missing] 

Jackson  to  _ 

Martins  30th  Oct  1781 

Dr.  Gk.nfral  Captain  Grant  we  found  encamped  on  our  arrivai  with 
about  thirty  men  the  whole  I  apprehend  he  will  be  able  to  raise.  We 
shall  get  our  necessaries  complete  this  Evening  &  mean  to  start  by 
daylight  in  the  Morning.  We  have  no  particular  news.  A  girl  from 
Savannah  last  Wednesday  says  she  saw  Brown  there  but  none  of  his 
Men  that  there  are  but  few  in  Town  and  that  they  have  but  two  out¬ 
posts  the  Governors  and  Ebenezer.  If  those  at  your  Camp  could  have 
notice  who  intend  down  with  us  they  will  Join  us  this  Evening. 

My  Compliments  to  the  Family.  I  am  Sir  yr  very  hble  Servt 

Mr.  Thomas  who  brings  this  has  some  news  I  would  fain  believe  but 
I  cannot  bring  my  mind  entirely  to  it. 

Jackson  to  Nathan  Brownson 

Augusta  Novr.  7th  1781 

StR  Agreeable  to  your  desire  I  have  drawn  as  brief  a  narration  as 
possible  of  the  small  affair  of  the  second  lnstant.2 

I  marched  on  the  29th  of  October  from  Brigadier  Genl  Twiggs  Camp 
to  surprize  the  Post  of  British  Dragoons  on  Ogeechee  with  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  one  hundred  and  forty  Men  composed  of  Colonel  McKays  and 
Captain  Grants  voluntier  Corps  &  my  Legion.  On  the  second  we  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  settlements  and  about  three  miles  from  our  Object  we 
had  the  good  Fortune  to  make  prisoners  of  two  Dragoons.  By  their 
information  we  learnt  they  bad  not  discovered  our  rout  or  the  distance 
we  were  from  them  but  that  they  had  intimation  of  our  March  from 
Camp  and  were  reinforced  with  all  the  Dragoons  amounting  to  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  one  hundred  Infantry  exclusive 
of  the  Militia  of  the  Country  divided  into  three  parties  three  quarters 
of  a  Mile  from  each  other.  I  immediately  called  a  Council  of  Officers 
when  on  further  Information  that  the  Dragoon  Horses  were  chiefly 
turned  out  it  was  resolved  to  attack  our  intended  poet.  We  immediately 
advanced  in  three  Columns  towards  the  Enemy.  Captain  Carrs  one  of 
Colonel  McKays  Companies  consisting  chiefly  of  Dragoons  with  my 
own  in  the  Centre  and  the  rifle  men  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
McKay  on  their  Flanks.  Orders  were  then  given  for  the  Dragoons  to 
charge  through  the  Yard  of  their  Station  and  break  any  Body  or  Horse 
or  Infantry  that  might  l>e  formed  &  the  riflemen  to  range  in  their 
Columns  on  each  side  the  House  where  they  bad  two  fortified  Piazzas 

2.  A  map  drawn  by  Jarkiion  to  illiiHtratf  thia  artlon  ia  Inrludatl  in  thia  col¬ 
lection  of  Juckaon'a  |iappra. 
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k  keep  up  a  smart  fire  in  case  of  resistance.  The  Dragoons  charged 
through  and  drove  the  Enemy  who  took  Shelter  in  the  House  as  imag¬ 
ined  but  unfortunately  Captain  Grant  at  the  head  of  one  Flank  was 
immediately  killed  by  a  rifle  shot  from  the  house  and  his  Column 
broke  and  the  other  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  Officers 
took  after  the  runaways  in  the  Swamp  which  gave  the  Enemy  who 
actually  begged  for  Quarters  an  opportunity  of  resuming  their  arms 
when  they  poured  a  very  heavy  fire  from  the  piazzas  with  their  Car¬ 
bines  and  a  few  rifles.  Finding  myself  under  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  quitting  my  object  or  risqueing  my  being  attack’d  in  my  rear  after 
rallying  my  Men  I  determined  to  attack  the  Militia  post  at  Butlers 
before  they  could  have  time  to  recover  and  use  their  force  to  our  detri¬ 
ment  in  case  of  a  retreat.  We  instantly  drove  them  killing  Eleven  and 
taking  five  or  Six  prisoners.  I  then  determined  to  retreat  when  my 
reconnoitring  party  returned  and  informed  the  British  were  advancing 
in  a  collective  Body.  The  most  proper  position  our  circumstances  would 
permit  was  made  when  the  Enemy  charged  and  broke  our  riflemen 
I  immediately  advanced  with  the  Dragoons  &  a  smart  little  action 
ensued  which  lasted  about  twenty  minutes  when  finding  the  rear  of 
my  Column  broke  owing  to  their  superior  numbers  which  nighly  sur¬ 
rounded  us  and  the  Enemies  Dragoons  in  Front  which  'we  actually 
broke  and  drove  again  rallyed  and  nigh  three  to  one  we  were  obliged 
to  retire  which  the  Enemy  did  immediately  after.  Our  loss  except  the 
brave  Captain  Grant  is  trifling  amounting  only  to  six  killed  seven 
wounded  and  Captain  Bugg  with  five  privates  prisoners.  The  Slaughter 
of  the  Enemy  was  great,  private  accounts  from  Savannah  acknowledg¬ 
ing  from  thirty  to  Forty  Dragoons,  including  two  Officers,  killed  on  the 
Spot,  with  six  waggon  loads  of  wounded.  The  Officers  &  Men  in  gen¬ 
eral  behaved  with  the  greatest  bravery  and  altho  we  failed  in  our  first 
attempt,  the  loss  of  so  many  of  their  Horse  will  be  severly  felt.  I  am 
Yr  Excellencys  most  Obedt  Servt 

Court  Martial. 

Camp  Advance  July  Ist  1782 

At  a  Court  Martial  held  by  order  of  Lt  Col  Jackson  for  the  tryal  of 
such  prisoners  as  may  be  brought  before  them 

Capt.  James  Stallings  President 
Capt  Lyons  Capt  Marbury 

Capt.  Alexander  Capt.  Beckam  Members 

Lt.  Harvey  Capt.  Field 

John  May,  a  private  in  Capt.  Beckam  Company  was  brought  before 
the  court,  charged  with  breaking  open  Mrs.  Rains’s  smoke  House  & 
stealing  meat. 

The  prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty  &  says  in  his  defence  that  he  found 
a  piece  of  Beef,  but  did  not  know  any  thing  of  its  being  stole  therefore 
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converted  it  to  his  own  use.  The  court  is  of  opinion  that  as  no  evi¬ 
dence  appear’d  against  the  prisoner,  it  as  others  were  known  by  some 
members  of  the  court  to  have  found  some  of  the  meat  in  the  same 
man[n1er,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  charge,  k  therefore  do  acquit 
him. 

Wm  Cowan  a  private  in  Capt.  Beckem  [sic]  Company  charged  with 
stealing  two  Horses  from  Miss  Fox  4  Conveying  them  off. 

The  prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

James  Clancy  being  call[e]d  on  as  a  witness  to  support  the  charge 
it  being  sworn  says,  that  sometime  in  this  Morning  he  saw  two  men 
riding  out  of  camp,  the  one  on  a  bay,  the  other  on  a  gray  horse,  that 
he  was  ordered  to  pass  them  by  the  officer  of  the  day  that  ne[i]ther 
was  the  prisoner;  but,  in  a  little  time  after  the  prisoner  came  up  the 
same  road  the  other  two  went  down  afoot. 

Jacob  McColough  being  sworn  says,  that  this  Morning  he  saw  the 
prisoner  on  a  gray  horse  going  out  of  Camp,  that  he  avoided  the  piquet 
by  filing  of[f]  to  the  Left  it  put[t]ing  down  the  fence  that  he  heard 
some  person  call  to  the  prisoner  it  desire  him  to  keep  the  road  or  come 
that  way  that  the  prisoner  damn[e]d  the  person  who  cail[e]d  him  4 
went  on,  that  in  about  15  or  20  Minuets  be  return  [ed]  afoot  through 
the  piquet. 

The  prisoner  being  put  on  his  defence  says  that  he  was  hunting  bis 
Mare  on  a  gray  Horse  of  one  Jno.  Tallyo.  On  being  asked  why  he 
avoided  the  piquet,  he  says  be  had  no  business  that  way  but  says  he 
came  to  the  House  4  left  the  Horse  4  went  back  4  return[e]d  when 
the  said  McColough  saw  him. 

The  Court  after  maturely  considering  the  evidence  4  the  prisoners 
defence  are  of  opinion  that  his  is  Guilty  but  as  the  crime  is  of  sc 
crimanal  a  nature,  the  court  do  not  think  themselves  authorized  to 
pass  a  sentence  suteable  to  the  offence,  therefore  do  turn  him  over  to 
the  Civil  power,  or  a  Genl  Court  Martial. 

Soloman  Peters  of  Capt.  Lyons  Company  charged  with  attempting 
to  desert  to  the  Enemy. 

The  prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

No  evidence  appearing  the  Court  orders  the  prisoner  remand  [ed] 
for  further  tryal. 

Charity  Bowes  brought  before  the  court  Charged  with  attempting 
to  seduce  Soloman  Peters  to  desert  to  the  Enemy. 

The  prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

No  Evidence  appearing  the  Court  remand  [ed]  the  prisoner  for  fur¬ 
ther  Tryal.  Jas.  Stallings  president 

John  Wercat  to  Jackson. 

Augusta  27th.  Feby.  1782 

Sir,  I  was  favor’d  with  your  obliging  Letter  of  the  19th.  by  the 
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r'^turn  of  the  Governor  for  which  I  thank  you.  I  am  particularly 
obliged  to  you  for  securing  the  Phaeton  and  your  kind  intention  of 
sending  it  up;  Mr.  Stirk  talks  of  coming  up  soon,  probably  he  may 
bring  it. 

I  can  readily  conceive  the  care  and  watchfulness  that  you  must 
necessarily  have  in  being  advanced  in  the  face  of  the  Enemy.  I  wish 
I  had  any  thing  good  to  send  you  to  soften  the  hardship  of  War,  but 
our  Enemies  have  put  it  out  of  my  power.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish 
you  with  a  good  pudding  by  and  by  as  I  have  a  fair-prospect. 

We  look  up  to  you  for  News  and  information,  this  is  a  barren  place 
and  you  can  expect  nothing  in  that  way  from  hence.  I  have  heard 
indeed  that  the  French  Troops  are  on  their  March  Southwardly,  but 
of  this  I  suppose  you  are  regularly  informed,  and  of  every  thing  that 
is  doing  in  the  busy  World. 

The  Governor  mentioned  an  intention  of  calling  the  Assembly  at 
Ebenezer,  in  that  case  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  soon, 
in  the  mean  time  our  best  wishes  are  with  you.  Nancy  has  been  very 
ill  which  is  the  reason  you  have  not  your  Stockings  by  this  opportun¬ 
ity,  she  is  now  getting  better  and  they  shall  be  sent  you  by  the  next 
that  offers.  Inclosed  are  three  Letters  which  I  beg  you’ll  forward, 

I  sbou'd  have  sent  them  before  but  I  understood  Mr.  Gibbons  was  gone 
to  the  Northward.  I  am  truly,  Dear  Jackson  Your  friend  and  humle. 
Servt 

John  Wereat  to  Jackson. 

Augusta.  8th.  April  1782 

Drak  Sir,  On  my  return  from  Head  Quarters  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
find  your  favor  of  the  15th  Ult.  and  shall  always  be  glad  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  a  little  respite  from  business  of  greater  consequence  per¬ 
mits  to  hear  from  you. 

In  my  late  perambulation  I  hoped  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  little 
chat  with  you  and  also  of  seeing  the  General  and  some  other  friends, 
but  could  not  stay  ’till  your  return  from  the  Lines. 

I  wish  you  an  ample  supply  of  Old  Jamaica,  as  I  expect  a  share  of 
it  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  Epistle  you  give  me  reason  to  believe  will 
fall  to  my  lot  in  consequence  of  its  arrival  at  your  Camp. 

Thank  you  my  Dear  Sir  for  the  trouble  you  have  been  at  about  my 
old  Carriage.  It  was  not  well  done  to  cut  out  the  Lining  but  it  cannot 
be  helped.  This  however  is  trifling  when  compared  with  the  conduct 
of  some  people  from  whom  a  different  behavior  is  expected,  of  which 
you  will  be  made  acquainted  when  we  meet.  What  think  you  of  some 
to  whom  I  lent  Money  five  years  ago.  on  applying  to  them  in  a  case 
of  real  necessity  denying  the  Debt  and  whose  Notes  I  have  since 
found? 

I  much  fear  that  what  the  Enemy  say  of  the  Bart,  in  their  paper 
is  but  too  true.  I  am  confidently  of  Opinion  with  you  that  as  long  as 
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our  affairs  are  in  a  promising  way  we  shall  find  many  fair-weather 
friends,  who  upon  a  reverse  of  fortune  would  make  no  scruple  to  brace 
about  and  shift  their  course  again.  These  are  detestable  Characters  and 
ought  to  be  despised. 

You  are  not  singular  in  your  opinion  alraut  the  Enemys  intentions 
of  abandoning  Savannah;  it  was  a  prevailing  and  a  very  General 
opinion  at  Head  Quarters  when  I  was  there  that  they  were  about 
leaving  Charles  Town,  and  appearances  seemed  to  indicate  as  much, 
as  far  as  I  was  capable  of  judging.  An  Officer  of  Rank  in  the  British 
Army  (Col.  Small)  and  some  others  (of  the  Police  ^  think)  had  been 
out,  conferring  with  Mr.  Ferguson,  Rutledge  and  some  more  of  our 
friends,  endeavoring  to  make  terms  for  their  adherents,  and  were  advo¬ 
cates  for  humanity  and  moderation  which  they  neither  plead  nor 
practised  while  they  had  the  Country  and  its  best  Citizens  in  their 
power.  Another  piece  of  information  1  learnt  in  Genl.  St.  Clair’s  family 
was,  that  the  Enemy  had  taken  the  Artillery  from  off  their  Lines. 

I  sincerely  wish  you  a  little  respite  from  the  fatigue  and  vigilance 
that  you  must  be  inseperable  from  your  present  situation,  as  I  want 
to  attack  some  people  in  the  way  of  your  Civil  profession.  Such  Charac¬ 
ters  as  I  mentioned  above,  and  those  who  have  adhered  to  our  Ene¬ 
mies  may  with  great  propriety  and  justice  be  called  upon  to  pay  what 
they  owe,  which  will  now  be  useful;  but  from  the  Specimen  I  gave  you 
of  the  former  and  your  own  observation  of  the  latter,  you  will  be  of 
opinion  with  me  that  justice  is  not  to  be  expected  but  by  coercive 
measures,  which  I  wish  you  to  administer. 

I  found  two  Letters  from  my  old  friend  Genl.  McIntosh  on  my  re¬ 
turn  from  Carolina,  which  I  wish  you  could  see;  he  desires  to  be  re¬ 
member’d  to  you,  but  gives  no  news  indeed  ’tis  not  the  time  of  the 
Year  to  expect  it  from  thence.  The  Commissary  Genl.  of  Prisoners  was 
return’d  to  Philadelphia  without  effecting  the  exchange;  Sir  H.  Clin¬ 
ton’s  insisting  on  Ld.  Cornwallis  being  first  exchanged  broke  off  the 
Negotiation,  but  Col.  Skinner  had  gone  again  to  N.  York  the  9tb. 
Decemr.  to  make  another  attempt. 

The  time  is  approaching  I  hope  when  your  Sword  may  be  turned 
into  Goose  Quills  and  the  Scabbard  into  parchment;  may  you  use  It 
with  as  much  reputation  after  its  transmutation  as  you  have  done 
before;  it  may  be  usefully  employed  in  support  of  the  rights  of  your 
Country  in  either  shape,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will.  You  may 
be  assured  I  feel  a  very  sensible  pleasure  in  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  this  Country  which  you  deservedly  possess,  as  I  was  concerned  in 
bringing  you  to  it. 

I  hope  you  got  a  line  I  wrote  you  from  Ebenezer  and  a  pair  [of] 
Stockings;  when  you  want  more  let  me  know.  Mrs.  W.  and  Nancy  send 
you  a  great  many  good  wishes.  Take  care  of  your  Scalp.  Adieu.  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely 
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Copy  of  a  General  Order  in  hand  of  Jackaon.i 

Head  QuarterCs]  Camp  Gibbons’s  July  10  1782 

G  O 

As  the  Enemy  may  be  expected  dally  to  evacuate  the  Town.  The 
Troops  will  take  care  to  be  provided  with  a  clean  shift  of  linen  and 
to  make  themselves  as  respectable  as  possible  for  the  occasion.  The 
Officers  are  particularly  called  on  to  attend  to  this  order  and  see  it 
executed  in  their  respective  Corps.  No  followers  of  the  Army  are  to  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  Town  until  the  Main  body  has  marched  in. 

Lt.  Col.  Jackson  in  consideration  of  his  severe  and  fatiguing  service 
in  the  advance  is  to  receive  the  keys  of  Savannah  A  is  allowed  to  enter 
at  the  Western  Gate  taking  possession  thereof  and  keeping  a  patrole 
in  town  to  apprehend  stragglers  who  may  steal  in  with  the  hopes  of 
plunder.  Marauders  may  assure  themselves  of  the  roost  severe  A  exem- 
plory  punishment. 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

House  of  Assembly  30tb.  July  1782 

Whereas  Lieutenant  Colo.  Jackson  hath  rendered  many  great  and 
usefull  Services  to  his  Country,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  notice 
and  Attachment  of  the  Legislature 

Be  it  therefore  Resolved  that  the  House  which  heretofore  belonged 
to  Mr  Tattnall  in  Savannah  be  granted  to  Colo.  Jackson  as  a  Mark  of 
the  sense  entertained  by  the  Legislature  of  his  merits. 

Extracts  from  the  Minutes 
(Signed)  John  Wilkinson  C.G.A. 

George  Handley  to  Jackson. 

Auga.  Sepr.  2d  1785 

Deab  Sir  Inclosed  I  have  the  honor  to  transmitt  you  an  Order  of 
Council  of  the  31st  Ulto.  wherein  you  are  appointed  one  of  the  Commrs. 
to  attend  the  Continental  Commissioners  at  a  Treaty  to  be  held  at 
Galphinton  with  the  Creek  Indians  on  the  third  monday.  Instant. 

By  an  Order  of  Council  of  the  same  day  you  will  see  in  the  Gazette 
that  we  adjourn  from  hence  the  12th.  of  Octo.  to  meet  in  Savh.  the 
>  26th.  of  the  same  month;  to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of  yr.  hum.  Servt. 
who  is  heartily  tired  of  this  place.  We  have  nothing  particularly  new 
here,  as  dull  as  the  devil,  except,  McKay  and  Jarvis  shot  a  poor  man  a 
few  days  ago,  who  is  since  dead.  Warrants  are  issued  to  apprehend  them. 

I  beg  my  respectfull  compliments  to  M.*s.  Jackson  and  am  Dr.  Jack- 
son,  very  respectfully.  Your  Obedt.  Servt. 

3.  Heitrg  Note;  “No.  14.  Copy  (Jenl.  Wayne’*  order  July  10th  1802  [17821’’ 
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Jack$on  to  Caleb  BtoannA 

New  York  May  4th  1790 

Sut  I  can  give  the  Secry  of  War  no  positive  information  of  tho  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Militia  in  actual  service  from  1775  to  1782.  The  Statement 
below  as  near  as  I  can  guess  may  be  supposed  the  amount. 

For  the  year  1775  I  believe  that  the  State  of  Georgia  had  one  thousand 
Militia  constantly  in  Service  and  which  number  were  continued  until 
the  spring  of  1776.  I  am  led  to  this  belief  from  the  parties  I  know  of 
my  own  knowledge  to  have  been  called  out,  the  frontier  situation  of 
Georgia  the  struggle  with  our  internal  Enemies  the  defence  of  the 
Country  against  th  Florida  Banditti  k  the  expedition  of  Savannah  un¬ 
der  Commodore  Barclay. 

For  the  years  1776  &  1777  the  Militia  in  actual  service  may  be  com¬ 
puted  at  750  exclusive  of  the  two  Battalions  of  Minute  Men  which  were 
in  service  untill  July  1778  of  750  each  and  a  State  regiment  of  Horse 
supposed  250  with  three  additional  troops  of  40  Men  each  under  the 
command  of  a  Major. 

In  the  year  1778  exclusive  of  the  State  Corps,  there  were  two  thou¬ 
sand  Militia  in  actual  service  for  nearly  six  months. 

In  1779,  1780,  1781  k  1782  the  Militia  may  be  computed  at  750  con¬ 
stantly  in  service  for  the  whole  period;  as  the  State  during  this  time 
was  totally  ravaged  by  the  enemy  k  the  Citixens  of  Georgia  never  quit 
the  Field  altho  compelled  to  abandon  not  only  their  homes  but  fre¬ 
quently  their  State.  This  is  likewise  exclusive  of  the  Georgia  Legion 
raised  in  1781  by  order  of  Genl.  Greene.  I  am  kc. 


Notes  on  Ramsay.  (Ca.  1790)5 
page  4 

begged  Genl.  Howe  to  permit  two  field  pieces  to  be  sent  to  Brewtons. 
It  is  certain  that  he  made  a  laugh  of  the  danger  k  owing  to  his  confi¬ 
dence  for  be  would  not  retreat  when  he  can  have  done  it  a  fine  army 
was  lost  k  many  families  beggared. 

Had  a  piece  of  Artillery  been  sent  to  the  causeway  the  British  would 


4.  H«-arH  note  in  Jackmin'  hand  :  "Copy  of  a  Letter  written  the  Seery  of  War." 

5.  David  Kamaay,  The  History  of  the  Revolution  of  South-Carolina,  .  .  . 
(Trenton.  1785).  11.  Thla  manuarrlpt,  a  copy  of  the  orl^nal,  la  In  the  hand  of 
William  Bacon  Stevena.  Unfortunately  the  flrat  four  paitea  of  thla  copy,  cover¬ 
ing  paitea  1-.3  of  Kamaay,  are  loat.  Some  Indication  of  the  content  of  paxea  2-3 
la  In  T.  U.  I*.  Charlton  a  The  Life  of  iiafor  General  James  Jackson  (Aumiata. 
Ga..  1809;  reprint.  1807),  12.  The  hlatory  of  thla  manuacrlnt  haa  been  told  hy 
I.,eonard  L.  Mackall  In  hla  article.  "Edward  Lanirworthy  anu  the  Flrat  Attempt 
to  Write  a  Separate  Hlatory  of  Oeorxla  .  .  ."  In  the  Georgia  Historical  Quar¬ 
terly,  VII  (March,  1923),  1-17,  Jackaon’a  letter  to  I.,anxwurthy,  January  28. 
178.'>,  quoted  In  Mr.  Mackall'a  article,  Impllea  that  the  orlxlnal  notea  were  en¬ 
tered  In  a  copy  of  Ramaay.  This  doea  not  aeem  poaaible,  however,  aa  aome  of 
rhe  notea  are  t(M)  volumlnoua  for  aucb  narrow  marxlna.  It  ahould  be  ohaerved 
that  aome  of  the  notea  do  not  apply  to  the  content  of  the  pagea  they  are  aup- 
poaed  to  annotate.  The  original  manuacrlpt  la  apparently  loat.  tbnuxh  It.  or 
a  copy,  waa  In  the  archlvea  of  the  atate  Executive  Department  In  182.5.  accord- 
Inx  to  a  Hat  of  documenta  of  "Intrlnalc  intereat"  made  that  year  by  Joaeph  V. 
Bevan  (Bevan  Papera  In  the  Georgia  Hlatorlcal  Society). 
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have  been  severely  handled  k  in  all  probability  prevented  landing  at 
that  time  A  which  would  have  afforded  Genl.  Lincoln  an  opportunity 
of  forming  a  Junction  A  of  saving  the  Western  Inhabitants. 

Page  5 

It  is  a  pity  the  intelligence  of  the  militia  was  not  attended  to — had 
It,  a  retreat  at  leisure  would  no  doubt  have  been  executed  A  the  troops 
been  able  to  look  the  enemy  in  the  face  in  Georgia.  Walton  deserved 
great  credit  on  this  occasion  A  notwithstanding  Howe[’s]  acquittal 
Walton's  charge  was  well  grounded.  The  time  of  Howe’s  trial  seems 
to  have  been  unfortunate.  It  was  after  the  attack  had  been  made  on 
General  McIntosh  A  the  officers  of  the  army  were  much  irritated 
against  Col.  Walton  on  the  account  he  having  been  governor  of  the 
State  at  the  time  the  censure  was  passed  on  that  officer.  The  officers 
at  the  time  the  enemy  landing  particularly  Genl.  Elbert  A  Capt.  Beal, 
Capt.  Stallings,  Col.  John  Jones  who  was  repeatedly  wounded.  Major 
Lindsay,  Col.  George  Walton,  the  Lewis  family  of  Burke  County  the 
oldest  brother  of  which  is  now  Col.  Lewis,  Major  Boquin,  Captain 
John  Lyons,  Col.  Dunn,  the  famous  Robert  Sallet  who  like  Carr  had 
killed  upward  of  one  hundred  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand.  Cols. 
McNeil  A  Bugg,  Capt.  Sherwood  Bugg,  Capt.  Alexander  (now  Col.  Alex¬ 
ander),  Capt.  Hugh  McGee,  Clapt.  Barton. 
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The  situation  in  which  the  State  of  Georgia  now  was  gave  an  open¬ 
ing  for  several  military  characters  to  shew  themselves  though  little 
known  to  the  world  deserve  as  much  as  other  officers  of  the  United 
States.  Foremost  among  these  are  the  Generals  Twiggs  A  Clarke,  whose 
exertions  were  equal  to  any.  Cols.  Ben  A  Wm.  Few,  Col.  Candler,  Col. 
Williamson,  Major  Cunningham,  Capt.,  afterwards  Col.  Sami.  Ham¬ 
mond  of  the  Carolina  State,  Capt.  now  Col.  Jared  Irwin,  Capt.  Irwin  the 
Colonel’s  brother.  Major  Patrick  Carr* 
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In  the  spring  of  1779  the  British  pushed  forward  a  party  to  the 
County  of  Burke  under  Col.  Brown  to  join  Col.  Thomas  who  com¬ 
manded  the  militia  of  the  county  who  had  sided  with  the  British. 
They  gathered  at  Burkes  gaol.  The  two  Cols.  Few  who  were  very  active 
on  the  American  side  learning  of  the  collection  got  a  party  of  men 
together  A  made  a  forced  march  being  joined  by  Col.  Twiggs  A  some 
men  from  Burke  attacked  Brown  A  totally  defeated  bim  killing  wound¬ 
ing  A  taking  prisoners  all  of  bis  party. 
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Not  long  after  this  action  at  Burkes  gaol  a  large  party  of  Tories 


•This  was  the  famoua  Padd.v  Carr  the  terror  of  the  Britiah  adherenta  who  had 
in  action  during  the  revolution  killed  upwarda  of  one  hundred  with  hia  own 
hand,  (in  being  one  day  praiaed  for  hia  aoldierly  conduct  be  cooly  replied  be 
ahould  have  been  a  good  aoldier  but  fur  hia  heart  which  waa  too  tender  A  coni- 
paaaionate.  (Jackaon'a  note.) 
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again  collected  under  Major  Harry  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Hall  Sharp,  who  being  joined  by  two  other  Majors  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  formed  a  considerable  Corps  ft  greatly  distressed  the  Inhabitants. 
Col.  Twiggs  with  Capt.  Joshua  Inman  attacked  them  ft  wholly  defeated 
them.  And  what  Is  well  worthy  of  remark  here  Is  that  Capt.  Inman 
killed  all  three  of  the  British  Majors  with  his  own  hand.  Great  slaugh¬ 
ter  was  otherwise  made  ft  the  Tories  never  rose  in  any  considerable 
body  in  Georgia  afterwards.  Indeed  the  vigilance  of  Twiggs.  Few  ft 
Clarke  was  such,  as  to  render  it  impracticable  whilst  the  Americans 
had  possession. 
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It  may  appear  like  the  partiality  ft  prejudice  complained  of  to  say 
it  Is  a  pity  the  President  nor  Legislature  acted  up  to  the  animated 
speech  ft  answer;  the  one  received  the  protection  of  the  enemy,  the 
other  as  the  people  at  large  totally  neglected  the  American  standard 
after  the  loss  of  their  Capital. 
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The  British  were  only  transient  at  Augusta  ft  did  not  establish  a 
post  there  till  nigh  two  years  after  this  date. 
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Dooly  of  Georgia  ft  Pickens  of  So.  Carolina  had  equal  command  here 
ft  ought  to  have  received  equal  credit.  At  any  rate  the  partiality  of 
this  account  is  great  for  the  brave  Clarke  of  Georgia  who  did  the 
business  is  not  mentioned.  Pickens  is  a  great  Character  but  ought  not 
to  have  the  merit  justly  due  to  others.  It  is  acknowledged  that  Clarke 
with  above  fifty  Georgians  gained  that  action  by  rushing  through  a 
Creek  ft  gaining  the  opposite  hill  in  spite  of  numbers  ft  advantages. 

Page  16 

A  very  pretty  action  done  by  Cols.  McIntosh  ft  Twiggs  of  Georgia 
ft  Col.  Le  Roi  Hamond  of  So.  Carolina  is  here  neglected.  They  marched 
from  Augusta,  got  below  the  British  lines  ft  surprised  the  posts  of 
Herberts,  killed  ft  took  prisoners  a  considerable  number  of  British 
Regulars  ft  militia  ft  returned  passing  the  rear  of  their  line  of  march 
after  them  safe  to  Augusta. 

Page  17 

A  pretty  manouvre  practiced  by  Lt.  Hawkins  afterwards  adjutant 
to  Jackson's  legion  was  performed  whilst  the  British  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Augusta.  Genl.  Elbert  sent  Hawkins  singly  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy.  Hawkins  at  the  bean  [McBean]  swamp  fell  in  with  three 
noted  Tories  who  were  bound  to  the  British  camp  ft  was  discovered 
by  them  so  near  as  to  preclude  a  possibility  of  escape.  Hawkins  there¬ 
fore  resolutely  advanced  ft  demanded  who  they  were.  They  answered 
him  they  were  going  to  join  Col.  Daniel  McGirt  the  famous  plunder¬ 
ing  partisan  in  British  pay.  Hawkins,  having  on  an  old  British  uni¬ 
form  coat,  told  them  he  believed  they  lied,  that  they  were  Rebels,  that 
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his  party  was  near  6  he  would  put  them  to  death,  that  he  was  McGirt 
himself.  They  again  interceded  &  assured  him  of  their  zeai  for  the 
British  cause.  Having  told  them  if  what  they  said  was  true  to  ground 
their  rifles  &  hold  up  their  hands,  the  Presbyterian  mode  of  attesting 
A  swearing  to  it;  this  they  did  grounding  their  rifles,  when  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  cocked  bis  pistols  k  ordered  them  [to]  march  on,  took  up  their 
rifles  k  carried  them  k  arms  safe  to  the  General.  This  officer  from 
this  A  other  actions  of  a  simiiar  nature  was  afterwards  cailed  Mad 
Hawkins. 
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It  has  been  said  A  by  Carolinians  this  Corps  so  particularly  named, 
did  not  act  up  to  the  expectations  formed  of  it.  Some  of  the  officers 
did  every  duty  that  couid  be  required  of  them.  But  the  majority  it  is 
said  in  the  moment  of  adversity  could  not  stand  the  test.  But  volun¬ 
tarily  surrendered  after  the  fall  of  Charleston. 

Page  20 

“Tallfenny  [Tulifinny]  bridge” — A  camp  was  only  continued  here 
for  one  night — quere,  if  it  could  be  called  a  permanent  post  to  prevent 
incursions  in  Georgia. 

Page  21 

Genl.  Lincoln  crossed  Savannah  River  40  miles  below  Augusta 
again  into  South  Carolina,  “being  in  danger.”  A  great  mistake.  Doct 
Ramsay  could  not  have  known  the  Southern  country  or  its  militia  or 
those  informing  him  were  ignorant.  The  Militia  of  Georgia  had  fre¬ 
quently  been  in  danger  A  behaved  equal  to  regulars,  particularly  in  the 
attack  of  Savannah  by  Commodore  Barclay  A  Major  Grant  in  1776  when 
the  vessels,  as  Dr.  Ramsay  says  in  his  former  vol.  by  Col.  Bull  were 
destroyed  by  Commodore  Bowen  A  the  British  totally  beat  off. 

The  British  force  under  Barclay  arrived  some  time  about  the  month 
of  March  A  came  as  far  as  five  fathom  hole  where  they  lay  some  time 
A  sounded  the  river  To  the  great  surprise  of  the  Georgians  who  had 
never  known  the  depths  of  water  in  the  back  Savannah  river.  The 
British  pushed  up  several  heavy  armed  vessels  some  of  which  went 
round  Hutchinson’s  Island  A  came  down  the  main  Savannah  river 
above  the  town,  whilst  the  land  forces  under  Maitland  A  Grant  were 
marched  across  that  Island  A  placed  on  board  the  Merchant  vessels 
which  were  hauled  to  that  side  the  river.  Fortunately  for  the  town  the 
armed  vessels  grounded  on  a  bank  opposite  Jonathan  Bryans’  Esqr  A 
from  which  plantation  they  were  much  annoyed  by  a  party  of  Rifle¬ 
men  under  Col  Jos.  Habersham  A  might  have  been  taken  possession 
of  if  he  had  had  boats  to  have  boarded  them,  the  men  being  all  driven 
below  by  the  Col’s,  fire.  In  the  mean  time  Genl.  McIntosh  w'ho  com¬ 
manded  sent  Col.  afterwards  Genl.  Scriven  who  was  afterwards  slain 
as  related  in  this  column  to  demand  the  return  of  a  flag  carried  by 
Col.  Roberts  A  Major  Demere.  Col.  Scriven  was  ordered  to  keep  off 
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A  the  flag  was  denied  (said  to  be  Col.  Baker).  Then  Col.  Scriven  fired 
ft  received  a  volley  from  the  British  which  almost  sunk  his  Boat  al¬ 
though  but  one  was  wounded.  With  difficulty  the  Boat  reached  the 
shore  from  the  number  of  balls  which  had  gone  through  her.  A  party 
of  nine  volunteers  were  then  procured  under  Major  now  Commodore 
Bowen  to  board  the  fleet  ft  set  it  on  fire.  This  was  effected  a  ship 
in  flames  set  adrift  ft  she  grounded.  The  second  a  Schooner  took  effect 
ft  the  British  soldiers  were  glad  to  get  ashore,  many  with  the  loss  of 
their  arms  &  most  all  of  them  with  their  arms  ft  cloths  spoilt  In  the 
scrambling  through  this  muddy  Marsh.  Among  the  volunteers  were 
Mr  J.  Morel.  Mr  Thomas  Hamilton,  Mr  Wm.  Bryan  senr.  ft  Mr  Jackson 
afterwards  Co).  Jackson,  with  Lieut,  [blank]  of  the  first  Georgia  Regi¬ 
ment. 

Page  26 

“by  his  countrymen” — The  redoubt  Col.  Harris  commanded  with  the 
light  Troops  at  the  same  time  Major  Huger  was  killed  was  fired  into 
from  every  direction  ft  several  of  his  officers  ft  men  wounded. 

Page  28 

“by  Genl.  Provost”  [Prevost]  ft  conducted  by  a  Mr  Fenwick  a  native 
of  Carolina. 

Page  30 

“wounded  in  saflety  [safety]” — The  remains  of  the  Georgia  Brigade 
Major  Handly  were  attached  to  Col.  Malmedy  ft  were  the  only  part 
of  the  Troops  which  carried  the  works  but  were  compelled  to  retire. 

Page  32 

The  British  assuredly  carried  for  So.  Carolina  a  large  number  of 
negroes  who  were  shipped  from  Georgia  ft  East  Florida  as  well  as  a 
quantity  of  Plate.  Georgia  suffered  as  much  ft  instead  of  being  en¬ 
riched  as  from  a  transient  view  of  this  passage  appears  to  be  the  case, 
from  the  spoils  of  So.  Carolina  her  old  ft  staple  inhabitants  had  been 
from  their  limits  with  the  loss  of  every  article  of  property  they  pos¬ 
sessed  but  a  few  slaves  which  they  were  generally  compelled  to  part 
with  in  Carolina  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Page  33 

About  the  month  of  June  Genl.  Twiggs  then  Col.  Twiggs  marched 
with  Col.  Baker  from  Augusta  to  Medway.  Baker  took  several  prisoners, 
ft  among  the  Continental  prisoners  to  the  British  at  Sunbury  which 
place  he  entered  in  triumph.  Twiggs  was  attacked  at  Butler’s  with 
no  more  than  30  men  by  Capt.  Mailer  of  the  6th.  Regt.  with  60  gren¬ 
adiers  under  his  command.  The  Capt.  was  killed  ft  every  other  officer 
ft  private  Soldier  was  killed  or  made  prisoners.  This  gallant  action 
although  one  of  the  prettiest  in  America  has  never  been  noticed.  If 
it  liad  been  done  by  any  but  a  Georgian  it  would  have  received  its  de¬ 
served  applause.  The  Grenadiers  were  picked  out  of  a  whole  Regt.  for 
the  business. 
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Page  37 

"the  communication” — The  Docts.  Intelligence  from  So.  Carolina  on 
this  affair. 

Page  40 

The  Charleston  Militia  are  acknowledged  to  have  behaved  well,  but 
is  not  the  partiality  here  great?  Three  hundred  t  fifty  were  said  to 
be  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire  &  only  six  wounded  &  Capt.  Shepherd  killed 
when  the  Continentals  lost  out  cf  six  hundred  near  one  half  &  the 
french  one  sixth  of  the  whole.  No  (Georgian  is  mentioned  here  though 
it  is  known  a  great  portion  of  the  militia  belonged  to  that  State  &  more 
than  the  Charleston  militia  lost.  Several  fell  that  morning  of  the 
Georgians. 

Page  41 

Genl.  McIntosh  a  Georgia  officer  was  the  second  in  Command  of 
the  Augusta  troops  &  behaved  very  gallantly.  One  of  his  aids  Mr  John 
Jones  of  Sunbury  was  killed  as  also  Mr  Charles  Price,  both  of  them 
highly  lamented,  &  the  latter  a  man  of  eminent  ability.  This  loss  indeed 
has  been  severely  felt  by  Georgia;  he  was  one  of  the  best  lawyers  per¬ 
haps  in  the  United  States  &  possessed  as  good  a  heart  as  he  did  a  clear 
head  &  sound  judgment.  Lieutt.  Robert  Carnibe  Baillie  another  Geor¬ 
gian  although  an  officer  in  the  third  So.  Carolina  Regiment  lost  his 
life  in  this  storm,  a  young  man  of  most  undaunted  bravery. 

Mr  Jones  &  Lieutt.  Baillie  both  seemed  conscious  of  their  fate  & 
staggered  many  of  their  friends  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  fore¬ 
sight  &  forebodings;  they  both  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  all  their 
friends  the  evening  before  the  storm  &  told  them  they  should  be  killed 
but  this  foreboding  made  no  difference  in  their  conduct;  they  went 
resolutely  to  action  &  Baillie  fell  at  the  head  of  the  third  So.  Carolina 
Regt.  Jones  was  killed  by  a  four  pound  ball  near  the  Abbatis.  Lieut. 
Edward  Lloyd  another  Georgian  lost  his  right  arm  by  a  cannon  shot 
&  bore  the  loss  with  philosophic  calmness.  An  officer  by  the  name  of 
Stedman  had  (Page  44)  that  morning  not  acted  the  soldier.  Lieut.  Lloyd 
gallantly  observed  to  some  friends  near  him  whilst  his  shattered  arm 
was  being  dressed  that  as  bad  a  prospect  as  it  presented  to  so  young 
a  man  he  would  not  change  situations  with  Stedman.  This  country 
since  peace  presented  this  officer  with  a  House  &  lot  in  Savannah  in 
consideration  of  his  loss  &  benaviour.  Major  John  Lucas  another  of 
Genl.  McIntosh’s  aids  behaved  bravely  on  this  occasion  &  was  honored 
by  Genl.  Lincoln  after  the  storm  with  the  flag  to  agree  to  some  terms 
for  burying  the  dead  &  receiving  &  exchanging  the  wounded.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  Georgia  who  had  not  commands  formed  into  a  volunteer  Corps 
under  Col.  Marbury  &  led  the  advance  of  one  of  the  columns  under 
Genl.  Huger. 

Page  68 

If  a  History  of  Georiga  would  ever  be  written  the  early  exertions 
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of  the  state  by  water  would  not  be  forgotten  nor  the  gallant  behaviour 
of  Col.  Joe  Habersham,  nor  Commodore  Bowen  be  ever  forgotten.  The 
powder  which  was  used  by  the  Americans  at  Bunker’s  Hill  was  cap¬ 
tured  in  a  ship  commanded  by  Capt.  Maitland  by  these  officers  in  the 
first  Privateer  which  any  of  the  States  fitted  out  in  the  course  of  the 
revolution.  The  exertions  of  the  State  afterwards  was  greater  than 
could  be  expected  under  the  directions  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Trade  of  which  John  Wereat,  Thos.  Stone  Ac. 

Page  70 

A  State  Sloop  under  command  of  Capt.  Jos  Pray  was  fitted  out  A 
made  several  successful  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  A  by  which  means 
the  Troops  were  supplied  with  clothing  A  necessaries,  few  or  no  arti¬ 
cles  being  sent  to  the  Southward  by  Congress.  Capt.  Spence  out  of 
Sunbury  in  a  Privateer  called  the  Bullahoe  made  a  number  of  suc¬ 
cessful  cruises  A  fought  some  smart  actions.  The  gallies  under  Comdr 
Bowen  had  been  frequently  engaged  A  in  the  year  1777  the  Hutchen- 
brock  [Hincbinbroke]  armed  ship  was  captured  by  two  of  them  under 
command  of  Capt.  Hardy  A  a  party  of  lan[d]  force[s|  under  Oenl. 
Elbert. 

Page  78 

Proper  for  comments  on  the  Georgia  finances. 

Page  95 

Georgia  Scale  of  depreciation  should  come  in  here. 

Page  98 

In  the  fall  of  1779  the  Legislature  not  having  convened  to  make 
choice  of  a  Governor  in  the  room  of  Mr  John  Houstoun  whose  time 
bad  expired,  the  government  was  conducted  by  a  committee  under  the 
presidency  of  John  Wereat  Esqr  but  a  kind  of  Convention  or  Legis¬ 
lature  afterwards  met  A  chose  the  Hon.  Walton  Governor  who  was 
exchanged  about  the  raising  of  the  Siege  of  Savannah.  This  difference 
of  opinion  created  great  disputes  A  parties  between  the  Governor  A 
Committee  who  had  been  supported  by  Genl.  McIntosh  A  the  Military 
commander  A  criminating  letters  it  is  said  were  written  by  govern¬ 
ment  to  Congress  against  that  officer  who  was  shortly  after  a  prisoner 
at  Haddrels  point,  having  been  captured  in  Charleston  where  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Charleston  militia.  This  was  unfortunate  as  unanimity 
was  never  more  requisite  that  at  this  period.  Col.  Parker  of  the  Georgia 
line  was  at  this  time  stationed  at  Augusta  but  was  shortly  ordered 
to  Charlestown;  whilst  at  Augusta  one  of  his  detached  parties  in  Burke 
came  up  with  the  celebrated  McGirt  A  wounded  him,  totally  defeating 
his  whole  party  A  killing  or  taking  prisoners  several  of  them.  Bland’s 
Dragoons  under  Major,  afterwards  Col.  Jameison  were  highly  con¬ 
spicuous.  Shortly  after  Col.  Parker  leaving  the  command  at  Augusta 
Genl.  Williamson  of  So.  Carolina  took  command  of  that  place  A  an 
expedition  was  planned  against  the  lower  parts  of  the  State  to  barrase 
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the  enemy  which  was  executed  by  CJols.  Twiggs  of  Georgia  ft  Pickens 
of  So.  Carolina  who  captured  many  prisoners  ft  a  number  of  negroes 
which  they  returned  safe  to  Augusta. 

Page  111 

Had  Genl.  Wiliiamson  who  commanded  Ninety  Six  district  done  his 
duty  the  back  parts  of  So.  Carolina  would  never  have  generally  sub¬ 
mitted  nor  would  that  state  have  lost  the  assistance  of  hundreds  she 
did  lose  had  that  General  not  been  so  exceedingly  base  as  to  add  de¬ 
ception  to  his  followers  to  his  treasons  to  the  public  ft  thereby  give 
up  to  Mr  Paris  an  infamous  plunderer  a  number  of  brave  characters  of 
States. 

Page  112,  113 

Williamson  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Governor  ft  council  to  stand 
their  ground  at  Augusta  no  doubt  to  betray  them  to  the  British,  he 
concealed  his  Intelligence  respecting  the  fall  of  Charleston  ft  as  well 
from  his  future  conduct  as  bis  employment  of  such  people  about  him 
as  he  did,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his  having  made  a  bargain  with 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  this  very  time.  The  person  he  used  as  an  express 
to  Charleston  was  a  man  well  known  to  be  in  the  British  interests 
Martin  Weatherford  ft  who  was  repeatedly  backwards  ft  forwards  in 
Savannah.  His  secretary  Malcomb  Brown  was  also  known  to  be  dis¬ 
affected  to  America.  Mr  R.  Howley  however  who  was  now  Governor 
knowing  himsrif  to  be  no  favorite  with  the  British  ft  therefore  to  have 
nothing  to  expect  if  taken  but  indignant  conduct  on  their  side,  guided 
either  by  his  fears  or  his  desire  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress  which 
the  State  forseeing  the  storm  had  permitted  him  to  do,  prudently  as 
it  turned  out  determined  on  evacuating  the  State  which  was  done 
about  a  week  after  the  fail  of  Charleston  ft  very  narrowly  escaped 
a  detachment  sent  expressly  after  him  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  conti¬ 
nental  ft  state  officers  of  Georgia  retreated  with  him  ft  formed  his 
guard  for  the  situation  of  the  militia  was  such  that  those  who  (Page 
IIG,  117)  inclined  going  immediately  off  under  Col.  Twiggs  determined 
on  carrying  what  little  matter  they  could  with  them  in  a  body  which 
they  did  some  short  time  after  &  those  under  Col.  Clarke  determined 
by  the  advice  of  Williamson  to  stand  their  ground  in  Wilkes  County 
as  the  President  of  the  council  the  Hon.  Stevens  [Stephen)  Heard 
&  a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  board  likewise  did,  but  finding  them¬ 
selves  deceived  related  by  Williamson  they  at  last  retreated.  President 
Heard  the  Hon  Myrick  Davies,  Col.  Downs  &  some  others  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  animated  the  militia  with  their  presence  underwent  every  diffi¬ 
culty  with  tha  troops  ft  were  in  most  of  the  severe  actions  which  the 
Georgia  Militia  were  engaged  in. 

Page  118,  119 

So  much  was  the  money  of  the  U.  States  depreciated  at  the  [time] 
of  Governor  Howly’s  retreat  that  it  actually  cost  the  state  half  a  mil- 
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lion  of  dollars  to  effect  it  A  to  defray  the  Government  expenses  to 
Philadelphia. 

Page  123 

“They  gloried” — They  assuredly  deserved  k  have  deservedly  received 
the  thanks  of  every  American  in  addition  to  admiration  of  their  con¬ 
duct. 

Page  126,  127 

Col  Clarke  with  the  Georgians  to  the  amt.  of  300  assembled  under 
his  command  in  Wilkes  county  expecting  to  be  succoured  by  the  So 
Carolinians.  Their  feelings  bearing  the  treasons  of  Williamson  who 
had  persuaded  them  to  remain  are  no  more  to  be  described  than  the 
situation  they  were  in,  surrounded  by  enemies  on  every  quarter  k 
without  a  farthing  for  support  k  large  families  to  provide  for.  The  love 
of  liberty  k  their  Commander  overcame  every  difficulty,  they  aban¬ 
doned  their  property  k  families  to  the  merciless  British  k  Savages  k 
after  many  smart  skirmishes  &  encountering  surprising  hardships  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  Berwick’s  Iron  Works  where 
they  first  roused  the  military  spirit  in  South  Carolina  when  that  state 
was  totally  deserted  by  its  own  citizens.  It  is  surprising  that  action 
should  have  been  passed  over.  Majors  Furguson  k  Dunlap  attacked 
Clark  with  about  an  equal  number  of  Dragoons  with  their  pieces. 
Clark  had  two  cuts  on  his  bead  from  Dunlap. 

Pages  130  &  131 

No  Georgian  would  wish  to  take  from  Sumpter  or  Pickens  but  at 
the  same  time  or  indeed  before  either  of  them  had  taken  the  field 
Clarke  had  made  his  way  through  that  traitor  Williamson’s  settlement 
who  had  induced  him  to  stay  under  an  idea  of  mutual  protection  until 
the  British  had  possession  of  Ninety  Six  district  after  fighting  his  way 
through  he  established  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  Berwick’s  iron  works 
where  he  first  checked  the  celebrated  partisan  Furguson.  See  note 
page  127.  The  action  of  the  Iron  works  was  early  in  July. 

Page  135 

This  July  12th  was  the  "first  advantage”  except  the  Iron  Works. 

Page  137 

“On  the  eighteenth” — This  acct.  is  likewise  injuring  the  character 
of  the  brave  Clarke,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command  on  that  day 
by  Williams  k  Col.  Shelby  a  brave  officer  from  over  the  mountains. 
The  Georgians  k  Mountain-men  were  here  highly  conspicuous.  The 
British  were  here  first  turned  k  closely  pursued  for  two  miles  by  Capt 
Shedrac  Inman  who  lost  his  life  after  the  action  was  gained,  from 
ore  of  the  prisoners. 

Page  139 

"Lead  [Lord]  Nairne” — This  business  was  carried  into  execution  by 
Mr  Josiah  Powell  of  Georgia. 
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Page  175 

"We  have  seen  Sumpter.”  See  note  page  126,  127. 

Page  178 

“This  was  the  only” — Clarke  &  McKay’s  Georgians  excepted. 

Page  179 

“Early  in  Sept.  1780” — Clarkes  party  had  fought  two  actions  before 
this  &  therefore  were  not  not  collected  “to  flee  out  of  the  country.”  He 
did  not  fly,  nor  was  he  beat  by  Brown.  Cruger’s  detachment  from 
Ninety  Six  relieved  Brown  &  that  only  prevented  the  Garrison  from 
being  made  prisoners.  Clarke  leisurely  retreated  after  defeating  Brown 
in  two  or  three  actions. 

Page  182 

“Servler  [Sevier]  &  Williams” — &  Baker  of  Georgia  who  deserved  as 
much.  Capt.  Ball  of  Georgia  lost  his  life  at  the  bead  of  one  of  the 
charges. 

Page  185 

"Ninety  Six  &  Augusta” — Brown’s  barbarity  at  Augusta  was  inhuman 
or  rather  savage;  respectable  characters  were  given  up  after  Clarke’s 
defeat  to  the  Indians  who  tortured  them  &  burnt  them  alive. 

Page  189 

"aEd  the  thanks  of  Congress” — Genl.  Sumpter  commanded  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  action  but  was  wounded  so  severely  as  to  be  compelled 
to  retreat  from  the  field,  notice  of  which  was  sent  to  Major  Jackson 
for  the  oldest  Georgian  officer  to  take  command  when  it  devolved  on 
Col.  Twiggs,  who  commanded  the  remainder  of  the  action  &  completed 
the  victory.  The  Georgians  are  here  not  mentioned  nor  their  com¬ 
mander  though  the  Genl.  himself  previous  to  his  retiring  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  request  the  Georgians  to  advance  or  the  action  would  be  lost. 
Col.  Lisle  of  Carolina  &  Cols  Clarke  &  Candler  of  Georgia  turned  the 
British  flanks  &  the  Regiment  of  Wilkes  county  Georgia  performed 
wonders  in  front,  Genl.  Sumpter  deserves  every  credit  not  only  from 
So.  Carolina  but  from  the  union  but  Twiggs  certainly  was  entitled  to 
bis  share  of  this  day’s  glory,  which  was  great.  Genl.  Sumpter’s  brigade 
Major  had  just  compared  returns  with  the  brigade  Major  (Jackson) 
of  the  Georgians  &  every  man  present  officers  &  privates  were  but  420 
whilst  the  British  force  altogether  was  700 — 400  Horse  &  300  Infantry 
&  notwithstanding  what  Tarleton  has  declared  the  greater  part  en¬ 
gaged  &  were  all  regulars,  the  Americans  all  militia;  the  British  made 
upwards  of  twenty  charges  with  their  Dragoons  &  were  repeatedly  re¬ 
pulsed.  Instances  were  that  day  known  of  the  Wilkes  County  Riflemen 
of  the  same  man  killing  a  Dragoon  in  front  of  him  then  falling  flat 
&  loading  his  rifle  &  killing  another  Dragoon  who  had  charged  him 
In  his  rear.  Tarleton  wrote  a  note  to  Cornwallis  which  was  a  long  time 
in  possession  ol  Major  Jackson,  where  he  mentioned  to  his  Lordship 
that  he  had  come  up  with  &  cut  to  pieces  the  rebel  rear-guard.  This 
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rear-guard  was  in  fact  a  small  reconnoitring  party  under  Capt.  Patrick 
Carr  who  had  taken  three  Tories  &  two  Mill  Boys  with  their  meal 
bags  prisoners.  On  sight  of  the  British  Carr  as  he  was  ordered  came 
off  to  make  a  report  &  the  British  taking  it  for  granted  as  a  rear  guard, 
cut  those  harmless  devils  of  their  own  in  their  own  expressions  to 
pieces. 

Col.  Twiggs  entercepted  Tarleton’s  express. 

Page  196  &  197 

As  to  the  ground  at  Blackstocks,  Col.  Twiggs  was  on  it  for  two 
hours  after  the  action  was  over  &  detached  Major  Jackson  after  the 
British  who  brought  off  upwards  of  30  Horses. 

Page  189  [Should  be  198] 

Tarleton  in  his  campaigns  says,  there  was  upwards  of  150  Americans 
killed  in  this  engagement.  Genl.  Sumpter  &  two  men  were  wounded 
a  one  American  killed  whose  name  was  Rogers  of  Wilkes  County  Geor¬ 
gia. 

Page  196,  197 

Between  the  times  of  the  actions  of  Blackstocks  &  Tarletons  defeat 
Col.  Clarke  marched  to  Long  Cane  near  Savannah  River  &  raised  a 
number  of  inhabitants,  likewise  took  prisoners  Genl.  Williamson  & 
some  others  who  had  taken  paroles  under  the  British.  His  design  was 
to  raise  all  that  part  of  So  Carolina  &  the  back  Country  of  Georgia. 
There  would  have  been  no  doubt  of  succeeding  had  he  sent  William¬ 
son  off  a  prisoner  with  the  others  if  they  had  not  declared  themselves. 
This  was  strongly  advised  in  a  council  of  officers  by  several  officers 
but  overruled,  the  consequence  was  that  Williamson  gave  the  British 
intelligence  of  the  numbers  &  a  detachment  marched  from  Ninety  Six 
of  200  British  &  500  Tories.  The  Tories  were  attacked  by  Clarke  & 
driven  but  the  British  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets  &  Clarke’s  detach¬ 
ment  consisting  of  100  was  routed.  Clarke  himself  &  Major  Lindsay 
were  wounded.  Major  Lindsay  was  most  barbarously  treated  after  he 

Page  197 

“The  whole  of  the  Southern  Militia” — Quere,  whether  the  author 
surrendered  &  had  his  hand  chopped  off  &  his  body  dreadfully  mangled, 
means  by  southern  militia  all  So.  Carolinians.  The  Wilkes  regiment 
of  Georgia  was  there  &  the  first  opposed  to  the  enemy  though  neither 
the  regiment  or  its  officers  are  mentioned,  nor  even  Major  Cunning¬ 
ham  who  commanded  the  Georgia  detachment  nor  Major  Jackson  who 
was  aid  to  Genl.  Pickens  &  Brigade  Major  to  all  the  militia  present, 
&  who  received  the  thanks  of  Genl.  Morgan  on  the  ground  for  his  con¬ 
duct  &  who  introduced  Major  McArthur,  the  commander  of  the  British 
infantry,  whom  he  had  personally  taken  to  Genl.  Morgan. 

Page  206 

“before  the  rain” — The  Prisoners  crossed  above  under  conduct  of 
Picken’s  Brigade. 
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Page  208 

Several  of  the  Georgia  line  having  no  command  served  as  volunteers 
through  the  campaign  of  1781  with  the  Georgia  militia  t  underwent 
every  hardship  with  them,  many  of  them  almost  naked;  among  those 
were  Col.  John  McIntosh  who  was  an  aid  sometime  to  Genl.  Sumpter, 
Lieuts.  Tennil,  Allison,  Howe,  Hillary,  Morrison  ft  Perry,  ft  the  state 
made  an  additional  compensation  to  those  gallant  officers  for  this 
extra  duty  ft  their  presence  in  action  was  very  serviceable. 

Page  227 

"to  co-operate  with  Genl.  Marion" — Genl.  Pickens  had  no  band  in 
preventing  supplies  going  to  Augusta  by  Col.  Jas.  Baker  as  related 
page  238  ft  Col.  Brown  perfectly  invested  by  Georgians  alone  long  be¬ 
fore  Mr  Pickens  or  Mr  Lee  appeared,  full  six  weeks.  Indeed  the  Geor¬ 
gians  were  almost  fatigued  ft  had  been  almost  induced  to  quit  the 
enterprise.  Scarce  a  day  passed  without  bloodshed  ft  the  Americans 
were  1  in  want  of  almost  every  necessary  of  life  they  were  once  on  the 
'  eve  of  breaking  up  the  Camp  at  S — s  ft  returning  different  routes  with 
their  families  ft  property  over  the  mountains  whilst  some  advised  the 
Capt.  of  Fort  Galphin  ft  to  take  the  plunder  off.  Such  diversity  of 
opinion  tired  out  Col.  Baker  who  relinquished  as  did  Major  Stirk  any 
command.  Col.  Jackson  fortunately  crossed  Savannah  (Page  230)  river 
at  this  critical  moment  after  raising  Col.  Le  Roy  Hammond’s  Regi¬ 
ment  ft  was  informed  of  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  camp.  He  re¬ 
quested  the  officers  to  remain  for  that  night  ft  to  permit  him  to  speak 
to  the  men  in  the  morning;  this  was  consented  to.  The  Col.  had  been 
used  to  speak  on  horseback  on  several  occasions  to  the  Georgia  Militia 
who  were  very  much  attached  to  him  ft  he  always  found  it  answer [ed] 
the  best  purposes.  In  the  morning  he  took  this  method,  pointed  out  to 
them  the  miseries  they  had  endured,  the  cruelties  practised  on  their 
innocent  families  by  Brown  ft  Grierson,  addressed  those  who  had  lately 
joined,  if  they  wished  to  see  their  families  in  the  same  situation  ft 
roused  the  resentment  of  one  set  ft  the  fears  of  the  other,  to  that  de¬ 
gree  that  3  cheers  were  the  consequence  ft  a  declaration  that  they 
would  sooner  die  than  leave  the  ground  the[yl  were  on  without  this 
body  of  men;  Brown  would  have  laughed  at  Pickens  &  Lee  likewise. 
So  far  therefore  were  the  supplies  of  Augusta  prevented  by  Pickens 
Brigade  that  part  of  his  own  Brigade  was  actually  raised  under  the 
command  of  a  Georgian  &  Col.  Le  Roy  Hammond  himself  compelled  to 
his  option  either,  going  off  as  a  prisoner,  or  taking  the  command  of 
men  so  raised.  It  is  not  here  intended  to  take  any  merit  from  that 
gallant  Young  officer  Col.  Sami.  Hammond  who  commanded  a  Corps 
of  So.  Carolina  Dragoons  ft  who  was  exceedingly  active  with  Col.  Jack- 
son. 

Page  236,  237 

After  the  capture  of  Charleston  ft  the  sole  possession  of  the  State 
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of  Georgia  was  in  the  British  hands,  the  most  horrid  crimes  were 
practiced  by  Brown  tc  Grierson  on  the  families  of  those  who  had  re¬ 
mained  firm  to  the  American  cause.  They  were  robbed  of  all  their  prop¬ 
erty  A  ordered  off  the  limits  of  the  then  Province  in  so  many  days  under 
pretence  that  they  held  correspondence  with  the  Rebels  many  of  them 
with  four  five  tc  six  small  children.  This  they  were  compelled  to  com¬ 
ply  with  or  starve  for  it  had  been  criminal  to  support  them.  Most  of 
those  unfortunate  creatures  were  obliged  to  make  the  journey  bare¬ 
foot  &  if  a  Horse  was  procured  from  some  charitable  person,  they  were 
sure  to  be  robbed  of  it  before  they  had  reached  twenty  miles  of  their 
way.  So  there  was  not  a  resting  place  for  them  until  they  reached  the 
borders  of  North  Carolina  a  distance  to  many  of  near  200  miles  A  where 
they  usually  arrived  almost  famished  with  hunger  tc  some  never  re¬ 
covered.  Many  Ladies  of  Superior  Character  were  treated  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Genl.  Clarke’s  tc  Col.  Williamson’s  wives  were  so  ordered  off.  Genl. 
Twiggs  went  with  a  Flagg  to  receive  his  at  Augusta  where  he  was 
treated  p[o]litely  but  on  his  return  was  waylaid  tc  fired  on.  A  young 
gentleman  universally  beloved  named  Watson  who  helu  the  Flag  was 
killed  with  it  in  his  hand  tc  Genl.  Twiggs  very  narrowly  escaped  him¬ 
self  with  his  life  leaving  his  wife  tc  family  at  their  mercy  who  plun¬ 
dered  them  tc  let  them  go. 

The  severe  treatment  of  the  families  of  the  refugees  by  Grierson 
tc  where  no  families,  of  the  aged  parents  of  those  who  embraced  the 
American  cause,  was  at  last  fatal  to  Grierson  himself.  He  had  very  ill 
treated  among  others  an  old  Gentleman  father  of  Capt.  Alexander  & 
notwithstanding  his  great  age.  nearly  eighty,  had  him  brought  up  to 
Augusta  &  confined  to  one  of  the  bastions  of  Brown’s  Fort;  he  was 
released  when  the  Fort  fell  A  it  is  supposed  Capt.  Alexander  shot  the 
fatal  ball. 

Page  238,  239 

’’Genl.  Pickens  &  Col.  Clarke” — Genl.  Pickens  on  his  arrival  in  So. 
Carolina,  for  the  Georgians  determined  to  return  to  that  State  one 
party  under  Col.  Baker  was  already  there  A  another  left  the  Genl.’s 
camp  under  Cols.  Williamson  A  Dunn  A  Majr.  Stirk  who  entered  Wilkes 
county  A  defeated  all  the  Royalists  it  contained.  They  formed  a  body 
under  Col.  Baker  in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta.  About  this  time  the  Genl. 
detached  Col.  Hammond  a  brave  A  gallant  officer  to  raise  the  militia 
on  the  Carolina  side  of  Savannah  River.  This  he  had  not  force  enough 
to  effect  without  assistance.  Col.  Baker  therefore  detached  Col.  Jack- 
son  to  that  side  who  in  conjunction  with  Col.  Hammond  who  gave  up 
the  command  to  Col.  Jackson  raised  the  settlers  on  that  side  to  the 
number  of  250  men  A  compelled  Col.  LeRoy  Hammond  to  receive  the 
command  of  them.  It  was  near  a  month  after  this  A  when  Augusta  was 
closely  invested  that  Genl.  Pickens  A  Col.  I.^e  came  before  it  who  in 
their  official  letters  never  mentioned  a  Georgian  as  present  although 
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numerous  acts  of  gallantry  had  been  displayed  &  a  battery  was  erected 
near  Grierson’s  previous  to  their  arrival  under  Col.  Jackson  to  whom 
Col.  Baker  gave  up  his  superiority  &  afterwards  on  his  arrival  &  re¬ 
covery  of  his  wound  under  Col.  Clarke  In  the  official  letters  Pickens 
&  Lee  took  all  credit  to  themselves. 

Page  240 

Col.  Jackson  was  then  raising  a  corps  which  Genl.  Green  had  prom¬ 
ised  him  the  command  of;  among  other  instances  he  was  appointed  to 
command  an  advance  of  an  attack  on  Grierson's  fort  whilst  he  was 
supposed  [supported]  by  Capt.  Rudolph  of  the  Legion  company.  On 
his  arrival  within  a  few  paces  of  the  fort  the  enemy  abandoned  it  — 
the  Col.  took  prisoners  a  number  of  the  enemy.  After  the  reduction 
of  Augusta  Genl.  Green  in  compliance  with  a  former  promise  as  he 
was  pleased  to  express  himself,  for  the  gallant  conduct  of  Major  Jack- 
son  gave  that  officer  a  Lieutt.  Col.’s  commission  to  raise  a  corps  to  tie 
denominated  a  Legion  which  was  confirmed  afterwards  by  Congress 
in  a  commission  dated  [blank]  1781 — to  consist  of  three  troops  of  Horse 
&  two  companies  of  Infantry.  His  Horse  were  composed  of  men  who  had 
t>een  frequently  In  the  field — his  Infantry  agreeably  to  an  article  of 
the  treaty  he  enlisted  from  the  Tories  taken  in  Brown’s  fort  which 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  rash  business.  The  event  however  proved 
the  contrary,  for  the  number  of  desertions  from  (Page  242,  243)  his 
infantry  during  one  of  the  hardest  campaigns  in  America  did  not 
equal  that  of  his  own  Horse,  or  of  any  other  corps  under  Genl.  Wayne 
&  during  almost  the  whole  period  they  were  without  clothes  &  for 
days  together  without  any  thing  to  eat  but  hominy  or  rice  &  almost 
continually  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  wind  &  weather  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  post  &  in  a  boggy  marshy  country.  Notwithstanding  their  vicin¬ 
ity  to  their  former  friends  being  seldom  further  than  twelve  miles 
from  Savannah  during  Genl.  Wayne  being  in  Georgia,  but  six  of  his 
Infantry  left  him  during  that  period. 

'  Page  245 

.“fifty  men” — Genl.  Green  previous  to  raising  the  Legion  sent  orders 
to  Col.  Jackson  who  commanded  at  Augusta  to  abandon  that  post  & 
join  him.  This  the  Col.  after  a  march  of  30  miles  found  impracticable, 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  main  body  he  formed  the  resolution  to  return 
&  keep  possession  of  that  post,  which  he  accomplished.  The  Col.  after¬ 
wards  marched  for  Wilkes  county  to  succour  the  militia  &  Inhabi¬ 
tants  under  Cot.  Clarke  who  were  threatened  by  the  garrison  of  Ninety 
Six  &  the  Tories  of  So.  Carolina.  In  this  expedition  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Clay  Esqr  paymaster  general  to  the  Southern  Department,  whose  virtue 
&  fortitude  had  been  severly  tried  went  a  volunteer,  his  chief  inten¬ 
tion  being  to  procure  a  passage  for  himself  through  the  inimical  party 
of  So.  Carolina  to  the  main  army.  This  Gentleman  although  bred  in 
the  easy  affluence  of  life,  proved  that  he  could  share  any  danger  or 
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hardship  to  which  an  army  might  be  exposed.  Tents  to  the  southern 
state  Troops  or  militia  were  at  this  day  unknown,  the  little  necessaries 
which  the  northern  &  even  southern  main  army  participated  of  were 
never  enjoyed  &  even  for  weeks  together  even  Salt  was  not  to  he  pro¬ 
cured  to  say  nothing  of  the  want  of  spirits  nourishment  for  the  sick  & 
wounded  &c  &c.  At  night  officer  &  soldier  lay  exposed  to  the  open  air 
whether  the  weather  was  wet  or  dry,  wrapped  up  in  a  single  blanket 
if  he  had  one,  for  scores  had  no  blankets  at  all.  Yet  to  a  disinterested 
speculator  it  would  have  appeared  that  they  had  possessed  every  kind 
of  luxury.  Cheerful  &  contented  they  sang  around  their  evening  fires 
ate  their  homely  fare,  chatted  over  the  many  scenes  they  had  been 
engaged  in  &  slept  as  soundly  as  if  no  danger  had  been  near.  The  news 
of  an  Enemy’s  advance  made  little  impression  on  their  minds;  di¬ 
vested  of  care  &  stript  of  ail  their  property  they  rejoiced  in  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  revenge  for  the  many  injuries  their  unfortunate  relatives 
&  friends  had  suffered.  Mr  Clay  participated  in  these  scenes,  slept  as 
they  slept  &  ate  as  they  ate,  but  found  from  the  situation  of  Ninety 
Six  district  &  the  reinforcement  sent  the  garrison  that  his  intended 
passage  could  not  Ite  effected,  returned  to  Augusta  &  sometimes  after, 
on  the  enemy’s  evacuating  that  post  crossed  the  country  to  Camden 
where  he  after  a  long  absence  met  once  more  with  his  amiable  fam¬ 
ily.  Mrs  Clay  had  been  unavoidably  left  at  that  place  after  the  fall  of 
Charleston  with  her  numerous  family.  After  leaving  several  temporary 
settlements  which  Mr  Clay  had  made  for  them  her  amiable  disposi¬ 
tion  which  needed  only  to  be  known  to  be  admired  was  very  fully 
exercised  after  the  battle  of  Camden.  Officers  &  soldiers  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  army,  prisoners  &  wounded  partook  of  her  attention  &  liberality 
&  many  of  her  countrymen’s  lives  were  no  doubt  preserved  through 
her  means.  The  British  officers  themselves  could  not  avoid  paying  her 
that  homage  which  is  due  to  a  virtuous  &  amiable  female.  Augusta  in 
Georgia  was  held  by  Col.  Jackson  until  a  Legislature  was  convened 
there  in  August  1781  when  the  Hon  Nathan  Rrownson  was  elected 
Governor  &  Col.  Twiggs  in  consideration  of  his  gallant  services  was 
appointed  a  Brigadier.  In  Septr.  the  Genl.  with  Col.  Jackson’s  Legion 
advanced  &  took  post  midway  between  Augusta  &  Savannah  &  were 
engaged  in  continual  skirmishes.  Some  small  time  previous  to  Genl. 
Twiggs  marching  with  the  militia  &  Col.  Jackson’s  Legion  from  Au¬ 
gusta  the  British  at  Savannah  had  formed  the  design  of  inducing  Col. 
Jackson’s  Legion  to  revolt  &  very  nearly  completed  It  by  means  of 
some  non-commissioned  officers  of  his  Infantry  who  bad  been  in  the 
British  service  (334  &  335).  A  detachment  had  marched  from  Savannah 
to  join  the  insurgents  but  Col.  Jackson  received  timely  notice  from 
his  servant,  one  of  his  Dragoons  by  name  David  Davis  who  observing 
that  all  was  not  well  appeared  discontented  &  railed  against  the  Colonel. 
This  had  the  desired  effect  &  the  ringleaders  trusted  him  with  the 
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whole  design,  which  he  communicated  to  the  Colonel.  Their  design 
was  for  the  Colonel's  guard  to  bayonet  him  on  his  bed,  to  murder  the 
principal  officers  tc  carry  the  Governor  &  Council  to  Savannah.  The 
Col.  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  but  sent  his  immediate  orders  to  his 
Dragoons  not  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  to  come  to  him.  On  their 
arrival  he  ordered  the  Infantry  out  without  arms  under  pretence  of 
receiving  clothing  tc  came  full  charge  upon  them.  A  court  martial  was 
called  tc  the  ringleaders  were  executed  tc  from  that  moment  the  great¬ 
est  dependence  might  have  been,  tc  was  placed  by  the  Col.  in  his  Infan¬ 
try  t  to  which  two  gallant  officers  Morrison  tc  Alleson  [Allison]  greatly 
contributed.  The  state  paid  Davis  the  Col’s,  servant  the  highest  com¬ 
pliment  for  his  fidelity — gave  him  five  hundred  acres  of  land  a  Horse, 
bridle  &  complete  saddle  as  marks  of  their  appreciation.  In  November 
1781  Genl.  Twiggs  detached  Col.  Jackson  the  Dragoon  of  Stalling’s 
Troops  tc  McKay’s  Riflemen  tc  Carr’s  volunteer  Dragoons  to  surprise 
the  British  fort  at  Ogeechee  ferry  which  he  effectually  did  taking  the 
reconnoitring  party  sent  out  by  them  for  the  express  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  his  approach  without  notice  to  a  man.  The  British  at  the  white 
House  were  taken  so  unawares  that  they  instantly  surrendered.  But 
the  glory  of  this  brilliant  action  is  almost  immediately  obscured  by 
Capt.  Carr’s  killing  one  of  the  British  officers  after  the  other  had  sur¬ 
rendered,  who  now  resumed  their  arms  tc  many  of  them  being  in  a 
fortified  House  Col.  Jackson  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  prixe. 

The  party  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Johnson  who  pulled  off  his  hat 
tc  presented  his  sword  to  Col.  Jackson. 

The  next  object  which  presented  Itself  to  the  Col.  was  a  strong  post 
of  militia  at  Butler’s  House  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  other  post, 
this  he  immediately  carried  taking  or  killing  almost  every  man  & 
about  five  Oclock  was  himself  attacked  by  the  British  Col.  Campbell 
tc  the  whole  force  of  British  Cavalry  a  reinforcement  having  arrived 
from  Savannah. 

The  Col.  was  here  in  a  trying  situation,  the  riflemen  under  McKay 
left  him  tc  fell  to  plundering.  With  Stalling’s  Troop  of  about  30  men 
Carr’s  Dragoons  about  19,  making  in  the  whole  49  &  eight  dismounted 
men  who  stood  by  under  Capt.  Wm.  Greer  he  had  to  encounter  by  their 
own  account  85  British  Dragoons  well  accourtred.  He  covered  his 
Dragoons  behind  a  small  Hammock  of  Bushes  &  presented  his  militia 
which  was  charged  by  the  British — when  the  Col.  charged  the  centre 
of  the  British  Column  &  broke  them  necessity  alone  compelled  the 
British  to  form  again,  being  stopped  In  their  flight  by  a  fence.  On  form¬ 
ing  the  British  far  outnumbered  the  American  detachment,  many  of 
whom  contrary  to  orders  to  dispose  of  these  of  the  rear  of  the  British 
column,  after  it  had  been  broken  In  the  centre;  It  became  therefore 
a  drawn  battle;  but  the  British  suffered  most  severely,  Lieut.  Harden- 
brook  of  the  British  Dragoons  was  killed  &  several  officers  wounded 
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making  in  the  whole  to  the  number  of  42  officers  ft  privates  killed 
ft  wounded  within  seven  of  the  whole  force  of  the  American  Dragoons 
who  lost  six  killed,  seven  wounded  ft  five  taken  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  Capt.  Bugg  of  the  Legion.  Genl.  Green  wrote  a  letter  to  Gov.  Brown- 
son  highly  extolling  Col.  Jackson’s  behaviour  ft  promising  to  repre¬ 
sent  it  to  congress  but  by  some  means  or  other  as  was  always  the  case 
where  action  was  performed  by  a  Georgian  no  further  notice  was  taken 
of  it.  The  advantages  of  the  action  were  felt  after  Genl.  Wayne  came 
to  Georgia  the  British  Cavalry  ever  after  avoiding  if  possible  coming 
to  action  in  that  state.  The  slaughter  in  this  action  was  made  alto¬ 
gether  by  the  sword.* 

Pages  362,  363 

The  Legislature  of  Georgia  again  convened  in  Jany.  1782  at  Augusta 
ft  chose  the  Hon.  John  Martin  for  their  Governor  who  as  well  as  his 
predecessor  Brownson  accepted  the  government  with  halters  as  it  were 
around  their  necks  ft  the  Legislature  itself  was  not  without  danger 
the  members  being  compelled  to  carry  their  arms  with  them  to  the 
Senate  House  to  prevent  surprize.  Several  salutary  laws  were  passed 
ft  encouragement  given  to  induce  officers  &  privates  of  the  Militia  to 
keep  their  ground. 

Pages  364,  365  [Should  be  366] 

The  thanks  of  the  house  were  presented  to  those  gallant  officers 
Twiggs  ft  Clarke;  a  plantation  was  presented  to  the  latter  ft  bounties 
of  land  alloted  to  the  other  Officers  &  privates  who  in  return  determined 
to  part  with  their  lives  rather  than  be  again  compelled  to  leave  their 
country.  Col.  Jackson’s  Legion  was  advanced  whilst  this  was  trans¬ 
acted  to  cover  the  country  ft  prevent  an  attack  on  Augusta  ft  towards 
the  latter  part  of  January  he  received  orders  from  Genl.  Greene  to  Join 
Genl.  Wayne  which  he  did  immediately  at  Ebernezer  ft  from  whence 
after  one  day’s  resting  he  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  advance 
of  that  army,  which  post  he  continued  to  hold  until  Savannah  fell, 
being  always,  unless  when  a  junction  took  place  12  miles  in  front  of 
the  main  army  ft  almost  every  day  or  two  engaged  with  British  parties. 
Three  different  attempts  as  here  related  were  made  to  surprize  him. 
About  the  month  of  April  fell  Major  Moore  who  was  of  the  Georgia 
line  of  Continentals  &  as  brave  an  officer  as  any  in  the  union,  who 
had  signalized  himself  greatly  in  harrassing  the  British  parties. 

Pages  363  [368  ?)  369 

Some  small  time  before  Major  Moore  fell  Genl.  Wayne  formed  the 
design  of  destroying  the  enemy’s  magazines  of  provisions  on  the  Island 
before  Savannah  ft  on  Sir  James  Wright’s  plantation  adjoining  the 
town;  the  former  was  to  be  put  in  execution  by  Col  Barnwell  of  So. 
Carolina  whilst  Col.  Jackson  was  detached  to  destroy  the  provisions  at 

6.  Cf.  JackMon'n  letter  to  Nathan  Brownson.  NoTember  7,  1781,  above. 
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Wright’s  plantation.  Barnwell  was  surprized  by  the  British  Regiments 
it  most  of  bis  men  put  to  the  bayonet.  Jackson  drove  the  British  pickets 
it  completed  his  object  in  presence  of  the  whole  British  army  &  made 
good  bis  retreat  through  a  camp  of  200  Tories  &  Refugees,  who  were 
inoculated  with  the  Small  pox  A  were  altogether  at  his  mercy,  but, 
whom,  when  the  Col.  knew  their  situation,  he  did  not  suffer  to  be 
molested. 

See  page  366,  369 

Major  Moore  fell  on  an  attack  on  a  party  of  Tories  A  Indians  at  the 
Alatamahala  who  had  taken  post  in  a  blockhouse.  He  was  killed  with 
several  of  his  detachment  at  the  door,  forcing  it  open.  A  brave  young 
Gentleman  a  volunteer,  by  name  Smith  fell  with  him.  The  Major  was 
a  great  loss  A  much  regretted. 

Page  364  [Should  be  365] 

Immediately  after  Genl.  Wayne’s  crossing  into  Georgia  he  detached 
Major  Habersham  who  acted  as  his  aid  with  a  detachment  over  Ogee- 
chee  to  intercept  a  party  of  Indians  on  their  way  to  Savannah.  This 
the  Major  accomplished  &  conducted  them  to  the  Genl’s.  camp  with 
very  little  slaughter,  part  of  these  Indians  were  afterwards  dismissed 
A  sent  home  to  the  nation  with  talks  from  Genl.  Wayne  A  Governor 
Martin. 

Page  367 

Genl.  Wayne  detached  Col.  Jackson  who  commanded  bis  advance 
whilst  in  Georgia  to  fall  in  on  the  Ogeecbee  roat  [road]  at  James 
Habersham’s  Esqr  which  he  did  A  obtained  information  that  a  troop 
of  Dragoons  were  at  Ogeechee  ferry.  Col.  Jackson  posted  his  main 
body  at  little  Ogeechee  bridge  &  moved  on  with  his  horse  A  a  few 
mounted  Infantry.  He  fell  in  with  a  large  body  of  British  Militia  at 
Fox’s  with  a  detachment  of  Regulars;  those  he  charged  unsuccessfully 
&  was  compelled  to  retreat.  He  was  pursued  by  the  British  whole  force 
of  Dragoons  until  he  recovered  his  main  body  A  where  by  a  judicious 
disposition  he  almost  totally  unhorsed  the  British  A  if  his  own  Dra¬ 
goons  had  behaved  equal  to  his  Infantry  must  have  captured  the  whole 
party.  It  was  however  of  the  greater  service  to  Genl.  Wayne  who  in 
consequence  of  that  action  was  opposed  to  but  few  Dragoons  A  enabled 
with  much  greater  ease  to  defeat  the  enemy. 

[Pages  369,  370] 

The  Keys  of  the  gates  of  Savannah,  in  consequence  of  an  order  of 
Genl.  Wayne  were  delivered  up  by  the  committee  of  British  officers 
to  Col.  Jackson  who  first  re-entered  that  town  after  it  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  British  three  years,  six  months  &  thirteen  days.  The 
British  Fleet  lay  at  Tybee  several  days  after  the  evacuation  of  Savan¬ 
nah  A  many  flags  passed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  property  but 
in  vain.  The  number  of  Slaves  lost  to  the  state  could  not  have  been 
less  than  5  to  6000.  Part  of  the  Troops  sailed  for  New  York,  some  for 
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Charleston  &  the  West  Indies  t  the  remainder  consisting  of  Brown’s 
Rangers  proceeded  hy  the  inland  passage  for  the  town  of  Augusta.  The 
last  skirmish  in  Georgia  between  the  Troops  of  the  two  nations  was 
on  Delegal’s  point  in  Skiddaway  Island  where  Col.  Jackson  had  taken 
post  by  order  of  Genl.  Wayne  with  a  few  militia  who  were  compelled 
to  retreat  after  taking  an  armed  Boat  with  her  crew  from  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy  supported  by  two  armed  Gallies  &  several  large 
armed  vessels  who  destroyed  the  buildings  on  Delegal's  plantation  on 
the  25th  Juiy  1782. 

The  Loyalists  who  accepted  of  the  terms  of  Governor  Martin's  procla¬ 
mation  &  those  whose  conduct  had  deserved  notice  were  formed  into 
a  Corps  under  the  pay  of  the  continentals  t  commanded  by  Majr. 
Jno.  Habersham,  whose  conduct  during  the  whoie  revolution  had  been 
uniform,  who  had  early  accepted  a  commission  in  the  first  Georgia 
Regiment  &  had  been  the  Brigade  Major  &  friend  of  that  great  dis¬ 
ciplinarian  Genl.  Elbert  &  had  himself  greatly  tended  to  perfect  that 
gentleman’s  designs  in  bringing  the  Georgia  line  into  an  excellent 
state  of  subordination  &  order.  Indeed  the  manner  in  which  the  Geor¬ 
gia  line  was  destroyed  prevented  any  of  its  officers.  Geni.  Elbert  in 
particular  from  shewing  their  abilities  to  advantage.  On  the  Florida 
Expedition  they  had  died  by  hundreds  &  the  disgracefui  conduct 
of  Geni.  Howe  at  Savannah  threw  the  remainder  of  the  Brigade  into 
the  Enemy’s  hands. 

Page  376,  377 

This  Regiment  under  Majr.  Habersham  continued  until  the  defini¬ 
tive  treaty  of  peace.  The  Legislature  of  Georgia  on  the  4th  day  of 
May  1782  met  at  Augusta  tc  passed  a  confiscation  law  by  which  the 
persons  of  those  therein  named  were  forever  banished  &  their  estates 
confiscated,  but  what  at  that  day  appeared  a  great  hardship  &  griev¬ 
ance  has  turned  out  quite  the  reverse;  their  Estates  in  Georgia  sold 
for  certificates  ft  at  a  iong  credit.  The  Loyaiists  applied  to  the  British 
government  for  payment  at  the  prices  their  Estates  sold  for.  This  they 
received  clear  of  debts,  which  the  State  of  Georgia  paid  ft  many  of 
them  at  the  time  of  the  confiscation  were  more  in  debt  than  all  they 
had  could  discharge,  so  that  every  farthing  they  received  was  clear 
gain.  Many  of  them  in  this  situation  received  ten,  fifteen  ft  twenty 
thousand  pounds  ft  some  of  them  receiving  this  payment  applied  for 
ft  have  received  their  property  in  Georgia.  The  Loyalists  in  this  re¬ 
spect  were  better  off  than  ever  whilst  the  suf[flerers  on  the  American 
side  had  lost  their  all  never  to  be  repaid.  Many  of  the  most  opulent 
merchants  of  that  state  who  took  the  cause  of  the  revolution  having 
been  reduced  from  opulent  fortunes  to  a  condition  little  superior  to 
beggary,  having  no  prospect  but  that  of  a  gaol  ft  the  leaving  their 
virtuous  ft  innocent  families  to  the  mercy  of  the  world.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Georgia  again  convened  in  July  ft  presented  Genl.  Greene  with 
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a  present  of  5000  Guineas  to  be  laid  out  in  lands  &  Genl.  Wayne  with 
4000  Guineas  to  be  laid  out  in  the  same  manner.  They  also  presented 
those  officers  with  their  thanks.  Col.  Jackson  was  presented  by  the 
Legislature  with  a  House  A  Lot  in  Savannah  as  a  sense  of  their  regard 
for  his  services. 

Page  382 

The  names  of  the  officers  of  Jackson's  Legion  are  as  follows. 

Thoms.  Washing[tonJ,  Major.  The  famous  speculator,  but  a  good 
soldier. 

Dragoons:  First  Troop,  James  Stallings,  Captain;  Stephen  Blank 
[Blount],  Lieutt;  E[zeklel]  Stallings.  Cornet. 

Second  Troop,  John  Lions  [Lyons],  Captain;  Benjn.  Har¬ 
vey,  Lieutt.;  [Blank],  Cornet. 

Third  Troop,  Sherwood  Bugg,  Captain;  [Blank],  Lieutt.; 
B[ecjamin]  Hawkins,  Cornet  &  Adjutant. 

Infantry:  John  Morrison,  1st  Company  Captain;  Thos.  Hamilton, 
Lieutt.  Second  Company,  [Henry]  Allison,  Captain; 
Nicholas  Millar,  Lieutt. 

We,  John  Twiggs,  Major  Genl.  &  Elijah  Clarke,  Brigadier  Genl.  of 
the  Georgia  Militia  &  commanding  officers  of  the  same  during  the 
last  war  do  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  regimental  notes  made 
to  this  work  (Ramsay’s  revolution  of  So.  Carolina)  by  Brigadier  Genl. 
Jackson  formerly  Brigade  Major  of  said  Militia  A  Lieut.  Col.  of  the 
State  Legion,  A  we  do  declare  that  the  facts  contained  in  the  said 
notes  are  just  A  true  most  of  them  having  happened  under  our  own 
eyes,  or  having  been  performed  in  consequence  of  our  orders  A  we 
further  certify  from  the  active  situation  of  the  said  James  Jackson 
during  the  revolution  that  all  faith  A  credit  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
relation  of  facts  by  the  said  notes  where  we  were  not  personally  pres¬ 
ent. 

John  Twiggs 
Elijah  Clarke 

Augusta  December  24  in  the  year  1791 

[To  be  continued.] 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT. 


COLUMBUS  GUARD  CAMP 
Near  Pine  Creek,  Va.,  Oct.  1st,  1861 
The  announcement  of  the  death  of  our  late  comrade,  H.  BACON 
DIXON,  having  been  made  to  the  company,  it  becomes  our  melancholy 
duty  to  give  to  the  public  and  his  friends  at  home  some  expression  of 
our  appreciation  of  this  heavy  blow  upon  our  ranks,  now  first  ruth- 
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lessly  invaded  by  death,  after  a  continuous  service  of  near  six  months. 
The  first  sacrifice  laid  claims  upon  one  of  the  most  generous  and  noble 
of  our  corps.  Just  entering  upon  manhood,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  its  vigor  and  advantages,  his  whole  conduct  since  his  connection 
with  us  gave  earnest  of  a  promising  usefulness,  and  established  the 
love  of  his  comrades.  With  the  early  training  which  fell  to  his  lot, 
and  the  devotion  and  avidity  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies, 
making  him  a  shining  mark  amongst  his  young  peers,  the  highest 
hopes  of  his  friends  were  amply  gratified.  He  promised  to  be  as  useful 
a  citizen  as  he  proved  himself  a  soldier.  It  is  hard  that  one  so  young 
and  full  of  geniality  and  hope,  so  promptly  offering  all  his  energies  in 
defense  of  the  imperiled  independence  of  his  country,  should  have 
fallen  ere  his  mettle  should  have  been  measured  (animated  as  it  was 
by  so  holy  and  so  patriotic  impulses)  with  the  despicable  foreman.  If 
our  brother  had  had  his  own  choice,  as  pure  blood  as  that  of  any  noble 
Southron  would  have  been  freely  poured  out  upon  the  field  of  strife 
which  the  future  portends;  but  it  has  been  ordered  otherwise,  and  he 
has  yielded  his  life. 

At  the  age  of  ...  .  on  the  23d  of  September,  he  breathed  his  last,  in 
Richmond,  while  the  company  to  which  he  was  attached  were  on  dis¬ 
tant  and  perilous  service  in  the  advance  of  our  army.  W'lth  tears  over 
the  bier  of  this  noble  young  comrade,  we  offer  the  following  simple 
resolutions,  as  testimonials  of  our  high  appreciation  of  his  worth  and 
our  loss. 

Resolved,  That  our  unfeigned  sorrow  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
H.  Bacon  Dixon,  one  of  the  first  to  promptly  offer  himself  to  fill  up 
our  ranks  for  the  war,  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  which  prevented  the  possibility  of  our  yielding  him  such  atten¬ 
tions  in  the  painful  hours  of  his  illness,  as  might  have  mitigated,  sim¬ 
ply  by  the  motive  which  directed  them,  the  suffering  of  his  death 
struggles. 

Resolved,  That  his  memory  and  virtues  are  warmly  preserved  in  the 
love  which  his  genial  life  and  generous  impulses  had  inspired. 

Resolved,  We  offer  our  heartfelt  condolence  to  the  deeply  afflicted 
brothers  and  sisters  who  had  in  the  subject  of  our  grief  and  theirs  an 
object  worthy  of  that  exalted  devotion  and  affection  which  has  ever 
characterized  their  family  connections. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  that  the  Columbus  city  papers  be  re¬ 
quested  to  publish  them. 

Daily  Columbus  Enquirer,  October  21,  1861 
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NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOOETY 

Mr.  W.  Tap  Bennett,  206  Blast  Gwinnett  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Bloch,  524  First  National  Bank  Building,  Macon,  Ga. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Bryson,  R.  F.  D.,  Rio  Vista,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Hugh  Hill,  24  East  50th.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  William  Lattimore,  6  West  Bryan  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Alexander  D.  Williams,  114  Gaskin  Ave.,  Douglas,  Ga. 

GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Harrell,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  112,  Valdosta,  Georgia  wants 
to  know  the  names  of  the  parents  of  Anne  Offutt,  who  married  Hamp¬ 
ton  Lillibridge  of  Savannah,  Georgia.  His  will  was  dated  August  28, 
1799  and  was  probated  in  1801.  It  mentions  his  wife  Anne  and  bis 
daughter  Henrietta,  who  married  James  Bilbo  of  Savannah,  in  1812. 

Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Stanley,  135  Blast  50th  St.,  Savannah,  wants  to  know 
the  parents  of  W.  John  Hutchinson  who  died  in  Decatur  County,  Geor¬ 
gia,  in  1856  and  of  his  wife,  Malinda  Penelope  Craig  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Mr.  Alexander  C.  Brown,  The  Daily  Press,  Inc.,  215-217  Twenty-B^fth 
Street,  Newport  News,  Va.,  is  trying  to  locate  a  portrait  of  Gaxaway 
Bugg  Lamar  (1798-1874). 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Schnurr,  3434  St.  Murtin,  St.  Ann’s  Village,  St.  Louis  14, 
Mo.,  wants  information  on  Albert  Miller  Vining  who  married  Eiixabeth 
Ann  Jarrett  of  Atlanta;  also  Reuben  Alexander  Vining  (1841-1902) 
of  north  Georgia,  who  married  on  April  28,  1867,  Melvina  Elizabeth 
Cleveland  (May  7,  1841-1918)  of  Murray  County,  Georgia. 


Book  Reviews  and  Notes 

Georgia  Studies.  Selected  Writings  of  Robert  Preston  Brooks.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  Gregor  Sebba.  (Athens:  University  of  Georgia 
Press.  1952.  Pp.  xii,  309.  $3.50.) 

Dr.  Brooks,  native  of  Georgia,  graduate  of  the  University,  Rhodes 
Scholar,  and  member  of  the  faculty  of  his  alma  mater  for  a  third  of 
a  century,  began  his  career  as  a  historian,  but  soon  branched  out  into 
political  science,  sociology  and  economics,  and  made  important  con¬ 
tributions  in  all  these  fields.  His  personal  bibliography,  in  this  book, 
lists  109  titles,  covering  a  period  of  fifty  years.  Condensations  of  about 
a  dozen  of  his  works  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  book. 

Besides  his  History  of  Georgia,  a  text-book  published  in  1913,  and 
^fvised  in  1918,  bis  most  important  historical  works  are  probably  “A 
local  study  of  the  race  problem”  (1911),  and  The  Agrarian  Revolution 
in  Georgia,  t665-19ti  (bis  doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1912).  These  in  abridged  form  constitute  the  first  two 
chanters  of  the  book. 

In  the  former  be  brought  out  a  significant  fact  that  seemingly  had 
never  before  received  public  attention;  namely,  that  If  the  Piedmont 
region  of  Georgia  (Middle  Georgia)  be  divided  lengthwise  into  two 
approximately  equal  parts,  the  two  halves  differ  materially  in  racial 
composition  of  population,  and  correspondingly  in  various  economic 
features.  In  the  upper  half  there  were  at  that  time  approximately 
twice  as  many  whites  as  Negroes,  and  in  the  lower  half  the  proportions 
were  reversed.  (This  division  is  not  peculiar  to  Georgia,  but  can  be 
traced  westward  into  Alabama  and  eastward  across  South  Carolina.) 

At  the  time  this  essay  was  written,  the  boll  weevil  had  barely  reached 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  was  scarcely  given  a  thought  in  Georgia. 
But  it  soon  swept  across  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  causing  a  decrease 
in  the  Negro  population  of  the  former  state  between  1910  and  1920, 
entered  Georgia  in  1915,  went  all  the  way  across  the  state  in  two  or 
three  years,  and  caused  some  of  the  I.,ower  Piedmont  counties  to  lose 
about  half  their  Negroes  between  1920  and  1930.  (Largely  for  that 
reason,  Georgia  had  a  depression,  with  many  bank  failures,  a  year  or 
two  before  the  nation-wide  depression  that  began  in  1929.)  So  the 
racial  composition  of  the  Piedmont  population  has  changed  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  last  four  decades;  but  Negroes  are  still  in  the  majority 
in  the  lower  division. 

Dr.  Brooks  in  his  study  took  Jackson  County  to  represent  the  Upper 
Piedmont  and  Oglethorpe  the  Lower  (both  being  within  easy  reach 
of  Athens),  and  brought  out  some  significant  differences  in  their 
Negro  population,  with  respect  to  schooling,  farm  tenure,  productivity 
of  farms,  etc.  In  general,  the  Negroes  of  the  Upper  Piedmont,  stimu- 
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lated  by  frequent  contact  with  white  farmers,  did  better  than  those 
of  the  Lower  Piedmont,  who  were  ieft  to  themseives  much  of  the  time. 

Some  statistics  of  popuiation  and  agricuiture,  with  statistics  of  ten¬ 
ure,  size  and  vaiue  of  farms,  etc.,  for  both  races,  in  Piedmont  Georgia 
from  1900  to  1920  can  be  found  in  this  Quarterly  (of  which  Dr.  Brooks 
was  then  one  of  the  editors)  for  September,  1922.  Some  corresponding 
data  for  South  Carolina  were  pubiished  by  the  reviewer  about  two 
years  previously,  in  Journalism,  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  So¬ 
ciety,  XXXV  (1920),  109-10. 

The  chapter  on  the  agrarian  revolution  in  Georgia  is  too  long  (72 
pages)  to  be  adequately  summarized  here.  It  grew  out  of.  or  was  con¬ 
current  with.  Dr.  Brooks’s  work  for  the  1910  census,  in  which  he  as¬ 
sisted  in  preparing  for  the  general  report  on  agriculture  (Vol.  5)  a 
special  chapter  on  tenant  plantations  in  the  South,  an  innovation  in 
census  publications.  It  dealt  with  the  changes  caused  by  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  slaves  and  the  breaking  up  of  most  of  the  old  plantations 
into  one-family  units.  One  of  his  main  conclusions  was  that  most  of 
the  Negro  farmers  preferred  to  be  cash  tenants,  because  that  left  them 
comparatively  free  to  do  as  they  pleased;  but  they  produced  more  as 
sharecroppers,  closely  supervised  by  their  landlords. 

In  the  last  four  decades  agriculture  has  been  greatly  revolutionized 
again,  in  Georgia  as  elsewhere,  by  mechanization  (accelerated  by  two 
World  Wars),  paved  highways,  automobiles,  tractors,  electricity,  and 
governmental  interference  of  various  kinds,  helpful  or  otherwise;  so 
that  quite  a  different  story  could  be  written  now,  for  better  or  for 
worse.  But  Dr.  Brooks’s  contribution  is  important  as  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  agricultural  economics  at  that  period,  toward  the  end  of 
the  “horse  and  buggy  days.”  An  Interesting  fact  that  has  gone  almost 
unnoticed  is  that  the  ratio  of  white  to  Negro  farm  incomes  (about  two 
to  one),  in  Georgia  and  all  other  states  where  there  are  enough  Negro 
farmers  to  be  statistically  significant,  has  changed  very  little  in  the 
fifty  years  for  which  we  have  such  statistics. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with  governmental  prob¬ 
lems  in  Georgia,  slavery,  history  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and 
present  and  prospective  conditions  of  university  education,  which  space 
forbids  dwelling  on  here. 

In  view  of  recent  developments  in  India,  one  cannot  help  wishing 
that  some  of  Dr.  Brooks’s  observations  on  that  country,  made  during 
a  trip  around  the  world  on  a  fellowship  in  1930-31,  had  been  included. 
But  perhaps  that  was  too  far  away  from  Georgia. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  book  is  neatly  printed  and 
well  indexed.  It  contains  a  few  minor  inaccuracies,  mostly  geographical. 
))ut  hardly  worth  mentioning;  and  few  books  of  that  size  are  perfectlv 
free  from  such  anyway. 

Roland  M.  Harpfr 
University  of  Alabama. 
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Give  the  Man  Room.  The  Story  of  Outzon  Borglum.  By  Robert  J. 
Casey  and  Mary  Borglum.  (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
Inc.,  1952.  Pp.  326.  Illustrations.  $4.50.) 

Probably  no  title  could  better  express  the  character  of  Gutzon  Bor¬ 
glum  than  the  one  used  here,  in  this  biography  of  a  great  sculptor. 
Borglum  was  born  in  Idaho  and  died  In  Chicago  in  1941  at  the  age 
of  sixty  seven.  During  that  span  of  years  he  traveled  widely  and  lived 
for  a  considerable  time  in  so  many  places  that  he  could  hardly  call 
one  his  home,  unless,  indeed  it  might  be  Stamford,  Connecticut.  He 
lived  in  Texas,  he  lived  in  Georgia,  he  lived  in  South  Dakota,  he  lived 
in  New  York,  he  lived  in  Europe,  he  lived  in  Nebraska,  he  lived  in 
California — and  there  he  is  buried.  And  his  Interests  were  as  varied 
as  were  his  places  of  residence — and  what  is  remarkable,  he  was  pro¬ 
ficient  in  all  his  interests,  though,  indeed,  he  is  best  known  for  the 
many  great  pieces  of  sculpture  he  modelled  or  chiselled. 

First,  as  to  his  varied  interests  apart  from  his  art,  he  took  part  in 
politics  and  became  a  Bull  Moose;  he  was  treasurer  of  a  sporting  club 
to  promote  boxing;  he  helped  the  training  of  a  volunteer  Czechoslovak 
army  on  his  lawn;  he  was  a  park  commissioner  in  New  York  City; 
he  organized  a  bus  line;  he  forced  an  investigation  of  the  famous  air¬ 
craft  scandal  of  Wilson’s  administration — what  was  he  not  interested 
in?  Indeed,  was  he  a  human  dynamo,  quick-tempered  but  not  as  had 
as  his  enemies  pictured  him  and  always  willing  to  forget. 

The  number  of  statues  which  came  from  his  brain  and  hand  would 
surprise  anyone  who  does  not  make  it  his  business  to  catalogue  such 
works  of  art  throughout  the  world;  but  his  name  will  always  be  linked 
with  the  tragedy  of  the  Stone  Mountain  carvings  and  his  great  and 
successful  work  on  the  side  of  Mount  Rushmore.  The  authors  give  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  Stone  Mountain  fiasco,  and  as  they  detail 
the  causes  of  failure,  the  reader  is  instinctively  led  to  feel  that  small 
men  in  Atlanta  destroyed  a  great  dream  not  only  of  the  United  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Confederacy,  who  pushed  the  movement,  but  of  Borglum 
himself,  who  never  quite  gave  up  the  hope  that  he  might  some  day 
still  do  the  great  carvirg.  Writing  of  the  carvings  of  Washington, 
Jefferson.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Lincoln  on  Mount  Rushmore,  the 
authors  end  their  book  with  this  sentence:  "And  Gutzon  Borglum  seems 
likely  to  live  as  long  as  any  human  man  who  ever  trod  this  earth,  ex¬ 
cept  the  four  he  helped  make  immortal." 

The  Chattanooga  Country,  l.’HO-lfi.'il.  From  Tomahairk^  to  TV  A..  By 
Gilbert  E.  Govan  and  James  W.  Llvingood.  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
A  Company,  Inc.,  1952.  Pp.  509.  $5.00.) 

Like  Jacksonville  in  Florida,  the  city  of  Chattanooga  in  Tennessee 
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baa  many  links  with  Georgia;  and  the  “wisecrack”  that  these  are  two 
good  Georgia  cities  has  more  than  a  little  truth  to  it. 

Govan’s  and  Livingood’s  book  is  more  than  a  locai  history,  and  the 
two  authors  are  to  be  commended  for  making  their  work  a  panorama 
of  their  country,  an  analysis  of  a  culture  and  its  growth — an  excellent 
treatment  which  raises  their  account  above  the  level  of  provincial  or 
civic  history. 

To  Georgians  the  book  has  many  attractive  features.  The  nation  of 
the  Cherokees  was  centered  in  the  Chattanooga  Country  and  in  north¬ 
west  Georgia  from  the  days  when  these  Indians  almost  became  a  na¬ 
tion  within  a  nation  until  the  day  when  they  were  assembled  near 
Ross’s  Landing  to  travel  westward  along  the  Trail  of  Tears,  leaving 
the  Appalachians  for  the  barren  plains  of  the  West.  Many  Indian 
fights  and  a  major  battle  of  the  Civil  War  took  place  at  Chicamauga, 
itself  half-Georgia  and  half-Tennessee.  Two  families  long  prominent 
in  Georgia’s  financial  and  cultural  history  were  represented  in  the 
early  days  of  Chattanooga  by  two  members  from  Milledgeville:  Tom¬ 
linson  Fort  and  Farish  Carter.  Twice  Georgia’s  expansion  westward 
reached  toward  Chattanooga -once  when  a  road  was  built  from  Au¬ 
gusta  to  Chattanooga:  again  when  the  railroad  from  Union  Point  via 
Atlanta  ultimately  reached  Chattanooga.  Even  the  chain  of  TVA  lakes 
reaches  into  Georgia,  for  the  Hiawassee  Lake,  the  upper  lake  of  the 
TVA  chain,  lies  in  Georgia. 

Anyone  interested  in  Georgia’s  history,  particularly  the  history  of 
North  Georgia,  should  read  this  book.  The  authors  should  have  placed 
more  stress  on  the  racial  origins  of  Chattanooga’s  citizenry,  her  bor¬ 
rowing  of  many  people  from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  her  queer 
mixture,  like  that  of  F'itzgerald  in  Georgia,  of  those  who  wore  the 
Blue  and  those  who  wore  the  Gray.  This  book  is  a  sound,  readable  ac¬ 
count  of  a  countryside  and  a  city  which  is  almost  literally  what  her 
motto  claims — “The  Hub  of  Dixie.” 

Wii.MAM  Tate 
Vnivernity  of  Georgia 

Smoky  Mountain  Country.  By  North  Callahan.  (New  York:  Duell, 
Sloan  &  Pearce,  1952.  Pi),  xiv,  257.  $4.00.) 

This  book  is  as  ancient  in  contents  as  the  State  of  Franklin  and 
John  Sevier  and  as  modern  as  TVA  and  Estes  Kefauver.  It  is  one  of 
a  series  edited  by  Erskine  Caldwell  and  called  American  Folkways. 
The  author  was  born  in  the  Tennessee  part  of  the  Great  Smokies  and 
that  may  be  the  reason  why  his  book  is  almost  entirely  about  Ten¬ 
nessee.  He  is  now  a  newspaperman  in  New  York  City  but  still  likes 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountain  Country.  Though  a  little  historical  back¬ 
ground  may  be  good  for  almost  any  present-day  scene,  this  book  does 
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not  exploit  it  very  successfully.  In  discussing  the  terrible  Harp  brotb- 
ers,  the  author  locates  them  in  their  career  of  crime  as  operating  in 
the  regions  of  East  Tennessee  and  he  is  altogether  vague  as  to  where 
^  Cave-In-Rock  was — and  still  is.  As  far  as  fact  can  be  established,  most 

^  of  their  crimes  were  committed  in  western  Kentucky,  where  Big  Harp 

was  killed,  and  on  the  Natchez  Trace,  where  Little  Harp  was  finally 
’  brought  to  justice — and  the  famous  outlaw  hideout  Cave-In-Rock  is 

¥  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  in  Illinois. 

But  when  it  comes  to  retailing  the  stories  that  pass  currently  in 
the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee,  the  atuhor  is  on  firmer  ground,  as, 
indeed,  he  is  in  the  more  modern  historical  happenings,  as  “The  War 
of  the  Roses,”  in  which  the  Taylor  brothers  fought  it  out  politically, 
and  in  such  other  even  more  modern  events  as  the  Dayton  monkey 
trial.  Mr.  Callahan,  the  author,  has  an  interesting  account  of  those 
mysterious  people  called  “Melungeons,”  and  he  tells  about  the  wild 
boars  and  how  they  are  hunted,  and  the  strange  mix-up  on  the  facts 
about  the  song  “When  You  and  I  Were  Young  Maggie.”  By  the  time 
the  reader  shall  have  finished  reading  this  book,  he  will  have  received 
a  definite  flavor  of  the  Tennessee  part  of  the  Smoky  Mountain  Coun¬ 
try  (which  is,  probably,  little  or  no  different  from  the  North  Carolina 
part)  and  he  will  be  somewhat  wiser  in  this  segment  of  American 
folkways. 

^  A  Two-Party  South*  Alexander  Heard.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  Univer¬ 

sity  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1952.  Pp.  xviii,  334.  M-75') 

f 

•  Few  people  will  disagree  with  Professor  Heard  in  his  answer  to  the 

question  propounded  in  the  title  of  this  book.  The  answer  is  not  cate¬ 
gorically  stated  hut  rather  exudes  out  of  these  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  which  contain  the  findings  of  a  long  and  laborious  period 
of  research,  in  which  the  author  not  only  consulted  the  pertinent 
printed  sources,  but  what  was  more  lively  and  revealing,  he  plied  with 
interviews  nearly  a  half  thousand  actors  in  the  political  drama  of  the 
South— from  United  States  senators  to  ward  politicians.  In  arriving 
at  his  answer,  he  naturally  discusses  the  Dixiecrat  movement,  which 
he  traces  out  through  all  the  Southern  states.  He  also  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  how  the  Negro  fits  into  this  new  day  of  political  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  South.  His  answer  is  that  the  South  is  in  the  process  of 
developing  a  Republican  Party.  An  outstanding  characteristic  of  this 
book  is  the  weighing  of  evidence  without  any  dogmatic  fixednesses. 

Washinyton's  Official  Map  of  Yorktotrn.  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1952.  Pp.  5.  75  cents.) 

WaHhington's  Inaugural  Addresx  of  ns9.  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1952.  Pp.  14.  75  cents.) 
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These  beautiful  brochures,  10^  x  16  inches  in  size,  are  National 
Archives  Facsimile  No.  21  and  No.  22  respectively,  produced  from  the 
originals,  both  of  which  are  in  the  National  Archives.  The  map  was 
constructed  hy  Captain  Jean-Baptiste  Gouvlon,  a  French  engineer  who 
Joined  the  Continental  Army  in  1777.  It  apparently  was  completed 
ten  days  after  the  Battle  of  Yorktown,  as  it  hears  the  date,  October 
29,  1781.  Washington’s  first  inaugural  address  consists  of  eight  pages, 
which  are  beautifully  reproduced  here.  A  short  introduction  gives  the 
background  of  Washington’s  trip  to  New  York  to  be  inaugurated;  it 
also  takes  up  the  question  of  authorship  of  the  address,  which  was 
probably  the  work  of  James  Madison. 

Women  Camp  Followers  o/  the  American  Revolution.  By  Walter  Hart 
Blumenthal.  (Philadelphia:  Cileorge  S.  MacManus  Company,  1952.  Pp. 
104.  13.75.) 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  “British  Camp  Women  on  the 
Ration’’  and  “American  Camp  Women  under  Washington.’’  It  is  ramb¬ 
ling  in  its  presentation  of  a  good  many  facts  which  the  author  has 
got  together  and  it  makes  short  digressions  into  the  War  of  1812  and 
the  Civil  War.  The  camp  followers  as  here  discussed  were  not  only 
the  lewd  women  which  the  term  implies,  but  also  the  wives  and  rela¬ 
tives  of  officers  and  soldiers.  The  book  is.  therefore,  not  as  racy  as 
the  title  implies.  It  seems  that  there  were  fewer  lewd  women  in  the 
American  forces  than  in  the  British,  which  should  not  be  surprising, 
as  it  was  difficult  to  bring  wives  from  England. 
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